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| ‘The Scot at Howe and Abroad 


a oy. ELIZABETH HALDANE 


Bt ie oes The. Scotland of. Ohi Fathers’, ‘and-as a member of a family with a pala record of work in Scotlabd % ‘ une 
lh in Psi, Miss Haldane is : particularly well fitted to show the Scot both as he ts in his own country and as he wit 
. appears in England i 
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T is very difficult to decent the influence of one | beauty of the Highland mountains became encanta the Raley 
_§@ nation upon another. But unless the Scothadsucceeded © process went on apace. oe 

§@ in imprinting some strong features on his Southern . _It was then that the jaded politician who used to ke 
neighbours, we can hardly believe that in the eight- © his cure at Bath, and who now lived a healthier life, and a 
-eenth century English gardeners should have taken the ' was thereby free of the gout, began to believe that the GaN, 
trouble to form themselves into a Society (known as that best holiday.was to take a moor or fishing in the North. ‘ 
of the ‘Adams armed’) having as its object to repel the © When steam traffic came into existence, the migration 

rude invaders. Similarlyinthe succeedingcenturythere went on with a rush, especially as Queen Victoria led the 
must have been good reason for Cobbett to warn his ‘chop- fashion. The poor “Scottish laird welcomed the incoming 
‘sticks’, as he called his labourers in the South, against ‘ flow (and so did his daughters, who found prosperous 
i working for Scottish bailiffs: ‘cruel ruffians’ as he called _ husbands) so that everyone was satisfied, and the neigh- 
_ them, who would grind out work from their labourers un-- bouring countries came to know more of one another. 
Fe _ mercifully. So it goes on: Bute was hatedas Prime Minister: _ The strange thing is that the close connection between 

__ largely because he was a Scot, and of the many Scots who North and South has not had a greater effect than it has. 
managed to make their way to England before and after When the journey between England.and Scotland was the 
seagate Union, few were loved and many hated. The historical simple and swift thing it latterly became, one would have 
_ association. of Scotland with France may indeed have had thought that countries which were conterminous, and 
ts influence. For years Scotland had looked on France as which came'to have the same loyalties and national govern- 
a oy her protector, and France was anathema to England. In ment, would soon have lost their distinguishing features, 
_ these days Scotland could have no real influence on Eng- their mode of speech and mode of thought: it was fully 
land... By degrees the hatred disappeared, perhaps with the - anticipated that this would be so and many patriots like 
_ ‘advent of the Romantic school: and when’ Burns and Scott .:Lord Cockburn regretted it. But the event was otherwise, -B 
and pay other authors pees popular; and when the ‘and to this day a genuine Scot, born and bred in Scotland, Ly 
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whose parents have not despised the Scottish schools, feels 
strange and foreign when he comes in contact-with the 
urbane Englishman, so sure of himself,so capable of giving 
expression to his thoughts with ease and modesty, and do- 
ing so in a flow of language such as makes the self-con- 
scious Scot feel shy and awkward. If he did think like that, 
he tries to say to himself, he would not say so.aloud, and 
just.as he builds his house square face to the street, grim 
and bald, and keeps his garden behind its back, so he puts 
his worst face outward and consequently often gets credit 
for dourness if nothing worse. 

Perhaps the difficulty of getting alongside the English- 
man and-understanding his’ point ‘of view helped to. give 
the Scot a’ somewhat ‘internationalist: tendency. -I don’t 
think that this was internationalism as we understand it 
todav: for the Scot is extraordinarily tenacious of-his own 
nation’s claims on him: we ‘see that im his sensibility to 
these claims. being in any way. overlooked. He-is, I sup- 
posé¢, provincial in this excessive sensibility. But as it is 
clear that he could only prosper by venturing beyond his 
own bounds, and as he felt at-home in lands outside-his 
island, he managed to do this with great effect. In the end 
he stamped his character on the territories he visited, more 
especially on the British Dominions and possessions suchas 
Canada, India and New Zealand: He was-also popular in 
South Africa, for Colonel Reitz, the South African Union 
Minister and author of Commando, has said that Scots ‘make 
the best South Africans’, and that though there was no 
race so proud of its race, ancestry and traditions as the 
Scots; they neither hated nor feared any other country. 

It is, of course, difficult to say what nationalism means. 
National tradition doubtless has much to do with it: 
Renan says that this is brought about by the great things 
men have done together, and is expressed in the will to 
accomplish new things. If so, Scotland has much to 
justify her in her spirit for she did little else but fight and 
struggle—often so vainly and unnecessarily—during 
most of her existence as a country. Her wars left her with 
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a combative quality no doubt, but also with a distinct 
sense of unity; even though Lowlands and Highlands had 
much to distinguish them in character and possibly race, 
and this had been the chief factor in a great deal of the 
warfare. Somehow or other there was developed a certain 
tenacity and hardiness, without inherent ill-will, that has 
never-been eradicated. The nobles, except in some im- 
stances, had not shown themselves very worthy leaders, 
and the civil government as a whole had been so unsatis- 
factory-and unhelpful that the Scot had been thrown-back 
upon: his: Church; where he found scope~for the love “of 
liberty: that bad government had: developed. “On the 
Church, and. on“ religious “doctrine, the Scot poured out 
his energies- and- interest, and fortunately’ the Church 
in his case meant the-school.~He found: the democratic 
government that was denied: him elsewhere in the Assem 
blies, Presbyteries and Kirk -Sessions—in all of which he 
could play a part. His morals were. dealt.with:to.a great 
extent by church laws rather than state laws,.and-for a 
country. where Parliament counted for almost. nothing 
till the Union; and then counted for“little-because of its 
remoteness -and inaccessibility—this filled-the-bill*~Later 
on in the nineteenth century, of course, it was’ different. 
When we’go further into the question-of how Scotland 
influenced England, we find, however, that 1t had nothing 
to do with the Church, whose doctrines, so significant to 
the Scot, represented something incomprehensible to the 
ordinary Englishman. The latter had, as usual, at the time 
of the Reformation accepted ‘a. middle. way that satisfied 
him;.and even the Nonconformists did-not find any satis- 
faction in the logical Calvinist form of worship and belief. 
They thought it hard and arid, and Wesley and his ardent 
compeers made no way in Scotland. ‘They.did not see 
that to the Scot a religion based on. sentimental values, 
or even cold morality, appealed not a whit. Those who 
accepted a doctrine such as Calvinism, accepted a creed 
that had the power of justifying itself at all points as intel- 
lectually rational, even were it apparently ruthless. 
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: But if the Church. did not: have any influence South of the vival of University teaching only came in the middle of last 


Border, education had, and this in two ways. The little schools century. This gave the hardy young Scot his chance. He had 
= seapieted, so far as possible, in each parish, poorand rough famous men to teach him, and he learned the value of know- 
might be, gave education to the common people far ledge. Once fitted out with a good education, he was clear that 

iven-in- Englis h village: schools - ‘Clever: boys he- did ‘not wish to’stay in his own country, for he could 
hardly get a living if he wished to follow’ the ‘higher. pro- 

from. “school to ae oe The. heritors, fessions; | and he certainly would not make a ‘fortune. So he 
left © “Mnatters went away, often to the Colonies, to India or America, but 

very. often to England. The road was easy, there a time of 

hardness n no doubt before rans when it was difficult ‘to. make 


golds “and he, 
poor lad, was 
, accused: of 


ply. through his 
_ Intelligence and 
chard work. 
This is itiat 
happened to so 
- many Scots. We 
can bring to 
mind innumer- 
~able Scottish 
artists, authors 
and © scientists 
who made their 
way to England: 
if in. any way 
distinguished, 
those who kept 
to their own’ 
‘country ~ were 
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2 Industrial Britain 4 Oe | DE ge es Tiss oe ahe Ak ¥ 
aoe CA Tour o British oe oe 

Sie: By Professor JOHN HILTON - aa 

ee Tr was in ‘Ftily that the B.B.C. asked me if I would under- went over something like a hundred establishments of ails sorts » 


is take a tour of British industry, with a view to coming later and sizes (works, mills, mines, factories, shipyards) and I, ee 
$ to the microphone to tell what I had seen and heard,and _ talked with perhaps a thousand people: operatives, craftsmen, ons 
a: what I thought and felt about it. I had some misgivings, foremen, draughtsmen, superintendents, productionengineers, = 
; but the idea of a continuous exploration of Industrial Britain, managers, directors, and officials of workers’ and employers’ 
Pee visiting day after day works and mills and yards and mines, and _ organisations. A small part of British industry, you say? True, 
talking with people about their jobs, their methods, their but if you hold, as I do, that from a fragment truly seen you 
troubles, their plans, and their hopes, was tempting. Ihadlong can infer a good deal as to the whole, you will not underrate it. 
wanted to do just that. So I agreed. _ ‘Truly seen’: that is the question. Looking is easy; seeing is. 

My first stop was to be Lincoln, and there I went . difficult: and seeing true is the most difficult of all. no ed 
one Sunday afternoon, arriving in time forameal and bed,and | The friends who helped me in the towns I proposed to,” 
an early beginning next morning. That day I visited the : visit were, for the most part, my former colleagues of the, — 
Employment Exchange, went over two large works, and had a | Ministry of Labour, the Divisional Controllers and the Man- 

talk with the Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. After agers of the Employment Exchanges. With little warning and 2 
. tea I was off to Sheffield. Two crowded days there. Then to | little ceremony, I threw myself upon their goodwill. I asked 
Manchester and neighbourhood for cotton spinning and weav- their help and they ; gave it nobly. They planned whatI should 
ing. Then down again to the Potteries; on to Leicester, to. do; they arranged visits for me; they gave me introductions, © 
Derby, to Nottingham. A six-day stay at Birmingham, with a | contrived meetings, and, as far as the heavy pressure of their, bie 
one-day run to Coventry. On to Leeds and Bradford. A Sunday duties allowed, they personally saw me through. Without the aid 
at Scarborough. On to Darlington and Newcastle. Four of these friends, and of the Education Officers of the B.B.C., I. = 
crowded days on Tyneside and in the mining area to the North. should have lost days in establishing contacts which were ready : 
A Sunday at Berwick. On to Edinburgh. I was in ill-luck there, for me in advance; I should have got lost much more often than _ > 
for I hit upon a general holiday. On to Glasgow for three days. | I did in going from one works to another, and I could not have. ‘| 
Down through Carlisle to Lancashire again. From there to seen a quarter of what they made possible. And the people. of 
learned and industrial Oxford; then wa the North London whose works, yards, mills, and mines I visited gave me, Sit 
Industrial belt and Kent, back home. _ almost without exception, the freedom of their time and their " 

But while at work on programme-making I had been : seeing establishments. They let mesee what I would; they discussed srt 
and learning what I could nearer home. A dash to Dagenham _ with me their methods and processes and organisation; they = 
to sce over Ford’s mighty works; a visit to Pye’s Radio and the | answered freely questions delicate and indelicate, and in all 
Scientific Instrument Co. at Cambridge; and a run out'to’ things they suffered-me gladly. I renew my thanks to them, 

Histon to explore Chivers’ orchard factory. The places most and hope I may treat worthily what they put at my disposal. 
worth visiting are not always those farthest away. All told, I In general the sample of British industry I saw was what. 


An engineering workshop of the ’nineties: ‘the works of Joseph ‘Whitworth of Openshaw, before the amalgamation ot his: fitm with another 
; as Armstrong Whitworth & Co. 
By cou:tesy of Ankanigs curer Crroentiia Vehicles, Lid 
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the statistician calls ‘a biased sample’. All who guided and 
aided me were anxious that I should see the very best their 
district could offer. It was not a bit of use me saying: ‘Now 
send me to at least one firm-that is just about the worst of 
its kind: badly placed, badly. built, badly directed, badly 
managed, making thoroughly bad stuff’. They:just wouldn’t 
do it. And even if they had been willing, I doubt if I should 
have got inside such places. That’s a real difficulty in the 
path of the explorer who wants to see the bad and the good 
alike. The doors of the well-run establishment are open to 
him; he’s welcomed and shown and told anything and every- 
thing. But the doors of the scab shops, the sweat shops, the 
bully shops, the start em and stop ’em shops, the mess and 
muddle shops, are kept well closed. So remember that my 
picture of industry 
is drawn, not froma | . see ae 
fair mixture of best, = ae 
middling, and worst; 
but mostly from ex- 
amples of the best. 

Yet not entirely so. 
I saw an occasional 
thing that gave me a 
pain in the solar 
plexus; and listened 
to many criticisms of 
industrial and busi- 
ness methods; and I 
heard other things 
from the workpeople 
with whom I had 
talks of an evening 
or at the week-end. 
I shail mention some 
of these; but always 
in general terms, as 
anonymous illustra- 
tions of points I want 
to make, not as ex- 
posures of evil con- 
ditions * and’ ’prac- 
tices. Where I think 
one should’ praise, I - 
shall praise by name; 
where I think one~ 
should | criticise or 
denounce, I ~ shall: - 
‘name no names. Let 
those who think the 
cap, is about: their - 
size, put it on: But 
my embittered work- 
men friends and my . 

ical- business 

friends who tell me 
that I take a fancy - 
view. of - industry, - 
that it-is ‘all dirty 
under the. white- 
wash’, that there is | 
no .room-in it~ for 
anything . but the: ; Peo enh grat en ace 
worst qualities -of mankind, and_so. on—are wrong. I shall 
give reasons for saying. that; and for believing that the better 
side of industry is slowly but steadily. triumphing over the 
worse,.-~. Po Eason SS ; coe 

Let me give you my impressions of conditions now com- 
pared with a generation ago.-I shall speak of engineering and 
especially of machine-making.. That was the trade to which I 
served my time, and at which I worked in various capacities. 


—and Armstrong Whitworth’s last year: 


It’s a. good many: years now since I was in such close contact. 


with ‘the lathe, the drill, the shaper, the planer, the fitters’ 
bench, and the machine bay, as I have been in these last few 
montlis; My early memories are still pretty sharp and clear, - 

» What shall I put first? I’ll keep to my rule: people first. The 
engineering shop-worker is now-a much more uniform type 
than then’ As:I remember it, we were an extremely mixed lot; 
now all the fellows Seem’ much of a muchness, in intelligence, 

ch, physique, behaviour and dress. There’s been a level- 
ling; but not a levelling to the average, a levelling up to the 
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the machine shops at the Scotswood Works 
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best. The average now looks to me equal to the best then. The 
people whom I don’t see about now are the oddities of whom 


.we always had a certain-number; the dwarf, the hunchback, 


the toothless, the half-wit, the ragged and dirty, the uncouth, 
the semi-illiterate. Are we getting rid of the causes thai pro- 
duced these; or if they exist, are they otherwhere than in indus- 
try? I won’t try to answer that. Much the same up-grading of 
the standard seems to me to have taken place with the people in 
charge in the shops, the foremen and superintendents; they 
strike me as being of a far better demeanour and mentality and 
ae than those of the last generation, taking them all 
round, 
Next, the greater orderliness of everything. So little running 
about looking for this and yelling for that or standing about 
ers waiting for tools or 
materials or instruc- 
tions.- Much more 
plan about things; 
much more system. 
I recall saying, in 
- the last great slump 
that followed on the 
Boer War, that al- 
though it. was 
thought dreadful 
that there should be 
ten per cent. of un- 
employment in the 
country generally, I 
had worked in en- 
gineering ._shops. in 
which the average 
man, there in the 
shops, was unem- 
ployed for at least 
twenty-five per cent. 
of his time, standing 
about doing nothing 
on full pay, . just 
because of bad ox- 
ganisation. Youdon’t 
find so much of that 
nowadays. A mighty 
improvement in the 
ordering and pro- 
gressing . of . work 
through the shops. 
Next, much more 
cleanliness and tidi- 
ness. Fewer tumbled 
piles of stuff lying 
about. Gangways 
kept cleaner. and 
clearer. Less oil and 
slop about the floors, 
fewer stray turnings 
and borings under 
your feet. . White 
lines painted on the 
floor to-indicate: the 
sides of the gan3z- 
ways, and. nothing 
whatsoever to: be dumped between those lines. And not nearly 
so many general labourers about, I thought, fetching and carry- 


- ing and standing by to give a hand. Butnaturally so. The back- 


work and shoulder-work of a generation ago, the wheel-barrows 
and the trucks, the borrowing of labourers from other floors for 
heavy jobs of lifting and moving; all that has given place to a 
vastly more common use of the travelling crane overhead and 
the electrically” driven” bogie“ down ‘below, both- of -them 
handled,-I am sure, ‘by a:more’skilled and better type of worker 
than the former eighteen-shilling labourer. Some people: fear 


_that modern industrial developments are.dispensing with the 
“need for the skilled man,. reducing the average level of skill 


required. In engineering, at any-rate, I thought that what was 


-happening ‘was. that modern’ developments were doing away 
with the need for the unskilled man. 
-.. Another ‘thing. How, much quieter are the machine and 


fitting shops today than they were thirty years ago? Compared 
with the racket our shops used to make then, the shovs I have 
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been through seemed to make no more than a polite murmur. 
That is partly, I think, because there’s so much less hammer 
and chisel work; parts are now either right when they come 
from the foundry or the forge or, if metal has to come off, it is 
taken off by machine. It is partly that all machinery now has 
cut gears, running almost without a sound, in place of the 
much more usual roaring cast gears of our younger days. The 
use of electric motors, either to each line 
shaft or to each machine, in place of the 
forest of slapping and clicking belts, has a 
good deal to do with it. The wood-block 
floors, instead of concrete or flagstone or iron- 
plate floors, must account for a good deal. 
But what with one thing and another noise is 
going from our industries. I notice this, not 
only in machine-making and general ‘en- 
gineering, but everywhere. In the boiler 
shops and the shipyards, the noisiest jobs of 
all, riveting and caulking, are little by little 
giving place to the joining of plates by electric 
arc welding, which is silent. Even the weav- 
ing shed seems to me a less noisy place than 
it used to be. So long as a shuttle has to be 
flung to and fro a hundred or two times a 
minute, the weaving shed will not be a place 
where you can chat across the alley-ways; 
but I’m pretty sure the cams and tappets on 
the newer looms are better designed. Any- 
how, the uproar of a weaving shed doesn’t 
now hit you in the face and nearly knock 
you down as it did then. I’m not pretending 
that noise is a sure sign of the waste of 
mechanical energy; but it entails a great 
upset of nervous energy, and I’m sure in- 
dustry is the better for its reduction. 

' Next, the improvement of the machine-tools and the accu- 
racy and finish of the work done on them. We had the Alfred 
Herbert capstan lathe even then, and the Jones and Lamson, 
and some others. A few advanced shops had a rudimentary 
kind of full automatic lathe. The boring and turning mill, in 
which the faceplate that held the revolving work is horizontal 
instead of vertical, was just coming over from the United 


The final assembly of motor-cars at Ford’s Dagenham works 


States, and promising greater things than it appears to have 
fulfilled. But we had nothing with the strength, delicacy, 
-accuracy, speed, and beauty of the modern machine-tool. I 
have no contempt, indeed I have an overwhelming respect and 
reverence, for the best machine tools of that and of earlier 
times. A few weeks ago I was at an engineering works near 
Manchester and saw there a Whitworth lathe made in 1882 
which was still doing finer work of its kind, shaft-turning and 
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screw-cutting, than any newer lathe in the place. And at 
Nottingham I saw a lace machine which had been made for 
display at the Great Exhibition of 1851, and was still going 
strong in competition with later models. Noble veterans. 
Wonderful workmanship. Is there skill today equal to the skill 
of the men who made these? But these were the treasured sur- 
vivals of thousands that have gone to the scrap-heap. Little. 


A battery of steam cooling retorts at Chivers’ Huntingdon factory 


was known in those days of the hardened and ground spindle, 
the micrometer adjustments, the electrical controls, the special 
purpose tools. The finishing of hardened surfaces by grinding 
was in its infancy. Our cutting tools were mostly carbon steel; 
we had a steel called Mushet, a marvellous steel that you 
hardened in the blacksmith’s blast instead of in water; but we 
knew nothing of the high-speed diamond-hard alloys that are 
now the familiars of every turning shop, 
and that cost their weight in silver. 


The modern machine-tool, being much 
more elaborate, is more costly than its pre- 
decessor. One can see many a man working 
a lathe ora boring and turning mill that has 
cost a thousand pounds. I should say that in 
a modern engineering shop the equipment 
costs, per man employed, from three to four 
times as much as it did at the beginning of 
the century. Now the interest and depreci- 
ation on a thousand-pound machine comes 
to something like three pounds a week—as 
much as the man’s wages. I just mention 
that now; I shall have to go into its impli- 
cations by and by. And when you come to 
the full automatic lathe, which turns out 
screws and bolts and what-not incessantly 
hour after hour, day after day, with no 
more attention than is required to keep the 
tools sharp, the adjustments right, and the 
machine fed and cleared, the capital sunk per 
man employed is even greater, for one man: 
can look after a battery of automatics. 

This greater elaborateness of the machine- 
tools which men are working, and the 
greater ease of their control, together with 
the reduction in the numbers of labourers, 
gives one a very definite impression that 
the shops are more thinly populated than 
they used to be. The manager of one great works, with whom 
I had just finished the round of the shops, summed it up 
in these works: ‘Men are not as thick on the ground as they 
were in our young days’. Not as thick on the ground; that’s the 
right phrase. And remember that this was the industry that 
makes the machines that cause people to be even less thick on 
the ground in other industries. Does that mean that people are 
being permanently supplanted by machinery, and that we are 


t 


‘perpetual as <i a si don’t hank so. 1 ror 


thing, much more ground is covered by industrial plants; _ 
for another, there are industries, such as the motor-car and. 
_ other mass production industries, in which men and machines 
_ are so close packed upon the ground that you wonder they. 
don’t bump elbows. Everywhere an increase in the capital 
_ value of the equipment used by workpeople; but not every- 
here a reduction in the number of workpeople employed. — 
_ One other difference: a notable increase in the numbers of 
what I may call the planning, control, and recording staff; 
specialists of one kind and another exercising their special. 
functions over the whole range of the organisation. The 
smoother and more orderly running of the whole process of 
_ production has not been achieved” without cost. Here is a 
_ salary bill to offset some of the savings: some, but not all. 
0 They ‘should not be thought of as a class apart; introduced into. 
$5 industry from without. They are mostly of workshop origin; 
promoted ‘wage-earners. Their appearance on the scene should 
Pe He regarded, I think, not as a crowding out of the wage-earner, 
_ but as the creation of an upper stratum of wage-earner, which 
_ provides for the workman opportunities of advancement 
i een than those previously open to him. I could go on, but. 
should be | covering ground that is yet to come. 
2 oy In one respect my tour was most happily timed; wherever te 
iB went I met the glad news that things were looking up. In the 
_ Ordinary way one expects some trade slackness just after 
Christmas, then a ‘gradual i improvement along to May or June, 
s then a gradual decline to November. There had been, last 
a year, rather more than the usual seasonal improvement from 
_ January to June, but what was significant was that the decline © 
_ after June had not set in. In August, when I took the road, 
4 orders were coming in rather better, the unemployment figures 
were falling again, everyone was wondering whether this was 
_ the turn of the tide, some were sure it was, some were sceptical. 
Thave had a good deal to do, in times past, with the interpretation 
of the unemployment figures, and my conviction, as the weeks 
weit by, was that here were the beginnings of an improvement 
4 that would continue; indeed, I was pretty sure that the unem- 
ployment figures were not revealing the whole extent of the 
__ improvement, for some unregistered short time was being con- 
4a _ verted into full time working. But it was from industrialists 
x themselves that I got the strongest impression of something 
___ real being afoot. They were liking the look of their order books, 
ss and saw promise in the kind and source of the orders they were 
a receiving. This was not universal—there were industries. which 


i . E 


a 


had felt no improvement, and saw little hope of any—but it 
was widespread. Since then the improvement has gone on 
ae by month, and looks like continuing. Every index of 


- Brrtise eapare<” wrote M. Siegfried not long *ago, ‘is like 

a primeval forest, where old decaying trees are surrounded by 
_ young saplings. Certain branches of industry have made re- 
a markable technical progress during and since the War, but in 
- _ others one still finds machines for which the proper place is a 
<4 science museum. These machines are obsolete, almost useless, 
__ but they are kept, because in England they like to preserve 
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‘uncomfortable. 


to be acid. The querulous Old Bill being a better symbol of the 
_ British character than the bucolic John Bull, we are used to 
criticism, home and foreign, without being ‘unduly sensitive 
Z me _ about it. But things are serious in these times. What is wanted 
‘is ‘discerning explanation, description not written round a thesis 
a ‘ora prejudice or a policy. This Professor Hilton has undertaken 
_ ‘to give us in his talks, and the pamphlet here noticed is essential 
_ antroductory matter. It contains observations and facts which 
___ -will be used in the talks. If they turn out to be as good as the 
_ pamphlet, those who hear them will be well advised to collect 
them as they appear in THE LISTENER, bind them, and keep them 
by: for study as the best brief survey available in print of the present 
Situation and tendencies of British industry. 

7 _ + Industrial Britain is a model pamphlet. It describes in clear 
SS ies language and excellent proportions the main features of present- 
eS day British industry. It shows* how our industrial personnel is 
Os naa between the major occupations and where these occu- 

Jy tions are localised in industrial units; it traces the vicissitudes 
a “of the leading industries in the last fifty years, explains how 
their Spspue is valued and gives the! census of production figures 


rane 


a Reames “Panorama of British Industry 


Industrial Britain. By John Hilton. B. B.C. 6d.* 


Pat everything’. That is the sort of judgment which makes one feel 
Obviously it contains some truth, but how 
, much? Slick judgments about British industry, we know, tend. 


volume of sifted information and is a really Dee pro- 


Geiss or tnpininent activity shows es same. elena, . signs. 

In mid-December there were 567,000 more insured persons at : 
work than in the previous December. Let us not cheer too 
loudly as yet; there are still 2} million persons unemployed; 
we have still a long way to go - before we attain the complete 
restoration of economic health with all our. people who are 
wanting work able to find it. But the right ferment is at work, 


_ and more than the customary amount of human touy will be 


required, I think, to kill it. 
If you ask me why the tide has turned, for a spell or for good, ; 
where the impulse has come from, or what the favouring con- 


ditions have been, I cannot answer with that vast knowledgeof 8 = 
international influences or of the complexities of money, bank- ee : 
ing, and credit, that you will find elsewhere. I offer youone == 
explanation, perhaps as important as any other. Itis that after 
a prolonged spell of depression, such as that which spreads 
over the world after a great war, there comes at long last a time \ 
when people get fed up with being depressed; fed up with Aa 
_ timidity, fear, caution, playing for safety, holding back: when og ae 
that moment comes, the end of the depression is in sight, pro- 


vided, of course, the new impulse is not stifled by disastrous 
mismanagement in the field of international exchange or of ae 
finance. 

And now two general impressions. The first impression = = = 
-is that during the time of adversity industry has been a re- + 
fining and overhauling process. It has become better shaped eee 
and tuned for its task of supplying the needs of man; and re ae 
when you show the will to demand its products in full . 
measure, it will respond with goods of better quality and in 
greater volume than ever before. The second impression is, 
that there are appearing in industry administrators, controllers, 
sensibly different in their ruling motives and aims from many _ Shei: 
of those whom we once knew, and some of those whom we Borges 
still know. I have been meeting in industry large numbers re- 
sponsible for the direction of businesses large and small, whose 
ruling passion was not the making of money with which to cut 
a dash in the world, but the making of a fine organisation, run- “) 
ning smoothly and efficiently on sound lines and sound prin- Ey sep: 
ciples. I know there are others; but be aware of these, for the: ae 
future of industry lies with them or nowhere. You havea part, ae es 
a great part, in this, for you too, I find, are respecting and 2a poe 
envying less and less the man who has screwed a fortune out 
of some wretched concern and is splashing it about, and you fe 
are admiring more and more the man who has made a concern ia, 
that is itself admirable. To my mind the chances of our econ- => ie 
omic system evolving along an unbroken line of development wR 
depends on whether this type of emploxee adetinistratr, 
magnate, continues to increase. 


with reasonably full comment; it traces the changes in the 
‘numbers of people at work, indicating the increases and de- 
‘creases in recent years and the distribution of employment as 
‘between men and women; it illustrates the change from the way 
older basic industries to the newer ‘service’ trades in the volume = 
.of business activity; it gives a comparison of the overseas trade : 
of 1913 and 1932, and places British foreign trade in relation 

‘to world trade, showing how our imports are paid for; it out- 

‘lines what wages are paid in different occupations and what 

‘profits are earned. All these topics are given statistical or graph- 

ical illustration, and the value of these pages is further enhanced 

by a series of fresh and vivid pictures, selected with excellent 
“discernment to suggest the puriar and mechanical background 

-of the analysis. — 
- Occasionally a statement is made that is difficult of. inter- 
_ pretation. For example, in giving ‘an aeroplane view’ of industry 

-as clusters of. establishments, Professor Hilton speaks of 

‘industries which are highly localised, just because it has hap- 

‘pened so [italics mine], such as iron and steel, cotton manufac- 

ture, woollen manufacture, jute manufacture, pottery’ and 

-several others. The phrase ‘just because it has happened so’ 

conceals a multitude of special reasons. The graphical preseata- 

tion (on page 13) of the growth and decline of industries during ) 
“the past fifty years will prove a godsend to the patient student; is da 
‘he will foliow its tortuous lines with a pencil in hand, but’ _ ES 
. because of its complexity it cannot convey a rapid visualim= 
pression. These, however, are minor criticisms. The pamphlet eps 
contains in its small bulk of under fifty pages an astonishing 
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Modern cArt 


OR several years the subject of art has occupied a 
large share of our correspondence pages—a fact 
which is in itself a satisfactory sign that the weekly 
art article in THe LISTENER arouses live interest 
among our readers. By tradition English taste, particularly 
since the rise of modern industrialism, has been more 
literary than artistic. Consequently it is a matter of 
common knowledge that in the plastic arts Britain has not 
taken as high a place among the nations as she has in 
literature; whilst our artistic education, and consequent 
standards of popular artistic judgment, have not been so 
well developed as on the Continent. In the last fifteen 
years, indeed, a change has been noticeable. The British 


public has become more interested in art. More sustained 


effort has been made both to exhibit art in England and to 
extend _popular discussion and criticism of artistic 


‘matters. This. refers, of course, not so much to the com- 


paratively small group of amateurs devoted to.the arts 


-which has always existed in this country, but rather to 


new and wider sections of the population that have just 

begun to take a regular interest in art’ 
When a development of this sort occurs, some fermen- 

tation of opinion is bound to accompany it, and we are 


_not surprised to find that the art features in THE LISTENER, 


which include pictures as well as text, provoke on certain 
occasions criticisms from our readers, to which we are 
always glad to give reasonable publicity in our corre- 
spondence columns. Any survey of these criticisms, how- 
ever (insofar.as they take the form of objections to the 
inclusion of particular matter in THE-LIsTENER), shows 
that they tend to cancel one another out. Thus, one 
reader may be shocked by the ultra-modernity of Paul 
Klee, another by the conventionality of the floral design 
round the King’s Christmas Message. We take criticism 


from such opposite angles as a healthy sign. Indeed, the 
_only misunderstanding which we should wish not to 
_arise would be the supposition that THE LISTENER aims at 
. giving a special backing to any particular artistic tendency, 


ancient or modern. It is our policy only to provide effective 


“opportunities for the adequate comprehension and assess- 


ment of whatever is noteworthy in all schools of art. An 


examination of the list of subjects which have been dealt 


with in THE LIsTENER under the heading of ‘Art’ during 


- the past one or two years should serve to substantiate this 
_ Claim of catholicity. It is true that within the range of our 


art features we have included a proportion of pictures and 
articles dealing with the work of contemporary artists both 


English and continental. And there has never been a time 


~ index of the vigour and vitality of the whole movement. Two 
- years ago there. were approximately 66,000 unemployed men 


library in each one. 


The late Permanent Under-Secretary for: the’ Colonies, ‘Sit 4 : 
Samuel Wilson, commented the other day on the’complete _ 
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in our ‘history when the work of new artists has not ap- 
peared startling to their contemporaries: It was, after all, = 
no less a person than His'‘Majesty King’ George III who, 
when first shown a selection of the drawings of William = 
Blake, merely groaned, ‘Take them away, take them > 
away!’ Sa Pe a 
‘In art, fear of the new and overpraise of the old is at i 
least as common a tendency as exaggerated respect for 
modernity for its own sake. Pope knew this well when he 
wrote: 


I lose -my patience, and.I own it too, 

When works are censur’d, not as bad, but new. 

In THe LISTENER opportunity has been given for the ex-. 
position of.the main currents of contemporary art. We. 
know that some of our readers find such art distasteful; ° 
and we ourselves hold no special brief for it; but since it is” 
in any case more difficult to understand new art than old i 
art, it is but right that we should hold the ring fairly and 
let the spokesmen of the modern have a reasonable chance 
to expound, with illustrations, the tendencies which they . 
claim to represent. This, but no more than this, has been 
the policy of THE LISTENER in its art feature. We trust 
that those of our readers who do not like an occasional 
picture or an occasional article of. ultra-modernistic 
character will balance against this the much more 
numerous occasions upon which we publish re-state- 
ments and re-assessments of traditional art or accounts of 
those rare artistic treasures .which the archeologist is 
still: constantly bringing to light in: classical and other 


: Week by Week 


T. was two years ago that the Prince of Wales, at.a meeting 

arranged by the National Council of Social Service in the 

Albert Hall, made his remarkable appeal for a great volun- 

tary effort directed particularly at the unemployment prob- 
lem. A year ago, inintroducing the ‘S.O.S.’series of talks, he re- 
ported—from first-hand experience all over the country—on 
the growth of the voluntary: movement of social service. And 
now this year, on the anniversary of the Albert Hall meeting 
(January 27) the Prince is to come again to the microphone to 
broadcast the results of his observations, and suggest the 
further opportunities. for service that exist today. . Especial 
mention was made in his speech-ast year of two.branches of the 
movement—occupational centres, and allotments for the un- 
employed; and-the progress achieved along these lines is an 


working allotments; now there are 100,035, and this in spite of 
the fact that allotment holders no longer enjoy the facilities 
which many of them had in 1931 for free seeds and equipment, 
etc. The increase in occupational centres is even more striking. 
Hardly any existed at the time of the Albert Hall meeting. At 
the beginning of last year, when the Prince broadcast, there 
were 314; by the end of the year there were 1,243—a remark- 
ably rapid advance, and more rapid, it is interesting to. note, 
than that. of the purely recreational centres, for which the 
figures in the same period are 446 and 882. Undoubtedly Mr. 
Mais’ ‘S.0.S.’ talks in the spring, which placed the experience 
of the most successful centres at the disposal of all, contributed 
considerably to this increase. One other thing which the Prince 
noted. last year was the, eagerness with which the men and 
women in the centres take advantage of every opportunity for _ 
study and free education: and it is therefore most natural that 
he should also be interested in the parallel movement, now in 
full swing, to provide books for the unemployed. This move- __ 
ment was only started last October; but by the time the Prince 
visited the London book depot last week, 100,000 books had t 
been distributed—giving an average of one book per manin 
the centres, in addition to the beginnings of a smallpermanent _ 
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change of Empire-mentality since the’ War, and the unparal- 
leled growth in the range of colonial problems which onts 


3u 


udes that SaaS interest mal sense He po Sar which 
dicates that listeners will appreciate the talks, while the 
range of problems is manifest in the talks themselves. Hitherto 
there has been a lack of co-ordination in the approach to these 
problems: it would even have been premature at an earlier 
date, but in the last few years—even since the end of the last 
jt decade—the whole of this awakening and of this movement 
_ have been gathering impetus at a rate which surprises even 
those who through saturation in African matters anticipated 
_ rapid developments. It is, therefore, exceedingly good news 
_ that, thanks to the foresight of a small group of individuals and 
_the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation, a man of such 
calibre as Sir Malcolm Hailey has been appointed to survey the 
2 _ whole of Africa south of the Mediterranean littoral, and report 
_ nit. This will give Africa the co-ordination she really needs, 
vand the chance of constructive planning without which waste, 
and possibly chaos, will result. The survey should enable 
in governments (the Imperial Government, responsible for the 
_ colonies, and the self-governing Union of South Africa and 
_ Colony of Southern Rhodesia) to acquire a sense of direction 
_ hitherto lacking, and there can be no doubt that all these govern- 
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# % fal hearing to the arcane which we may expect from him 
____ after two years. This survey is a very promising sign, and one 
that will give heart to the ever-increasing number of people 
a who really care about the future of Africa and our responsi- 
ae: - bilities therein. It should help to give an answer to that ques- 
_» tion which at present is really. ‘unanswerable: “What is all this 
aesiling up to?” 
he * * 

S That traffic casualties among childver under ten years of age 
have been increasing is not entirely due to careless driving. 
_ By many children, especially in East London, the street is 
regarded as a natural playground, where, in pursuit of some 
enthralling game, the dangers from the traffic are easily 


i : : é : ; 

forgotten. Nor is this easily avoidable when in so many 
____ districts playgrounds or recreation parks are inaccessible and 
ge _ the streets are the only places available for fresh air and 


exercise. To meet this situation the London ‘Safety First’ 
~ ‘Association has come forward with a proposal to close certain 
o B soasttases’ in East London to all through traffic during 
: = ‘stated periods. Although experimental as far as London is 
concerned, this policy has already been adopted with con- 
___ siderable success in other towns in England, notably in Man- 

__ chester and Salford. According to the Secretary of the “Safety 
___ First’ Association, Brigadier-General Boys, it would be neces- 
=) sary to ‘put up notices asking drivers not to use the ‘closed’ 
Bs: _ streets at times, such as after school in the early evening, when 
the children are at play. But the proposal has wider social 
explication; than at first sight appear. Not long ago Mr. 
Ga 4 _ Norman Douglas made a collection of London street games, 
by ms - which revealed such surprising originality and inventiveness 
“a 


that a newspaper critic was provoked to marvel at the ‘stupidity 
» of'the social reformer who desires to close to the children the 
- world of adventure, to take from them their birthright of the 

_ streets, and coop them up in well-regulated and uninspiring 
‘3 Splayground,, where, under the supervision of teachers, their 
x : imagination will decline, their originality wither’. Certainly a 
_ great part of that inventiveness is inspired by the limitations 


ha can’t play a ball-game’, said one of Mr. Douglas’ informers, 


_that ‘if you want to see what children can do, you must stop 
Bi _ giving them things’. Yet there is surely one thing we can give 
_ them without disturbing their natural inventiveness, and that 
Gg: a modicum of safety. The recognition of their right to a 
street playground to themselves for at least a brief — each 
day, yanit be an act of social understanding. — ae 
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be relatively trivial’: Acting on this assumption two journals, 
Essential News and the Week-End Review, investigated the 
possibility : of a World Air Transport service and the result of 
their = ieee has — whee ae a Civil. Aviation which 


ae i ~ 3 
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toe 


_carefully with all the probable objections and thereby rein- 


Our Scottish correspondent writes: One wonders when the ~ 


Jhas seen anything vaguely resembling Leviathan—or even a 


certainly not a journalist on the spot who thinks the witnesses _ 


Re, - imposed by poverty and the nature of their playground. “You - 
Be: _ Mr. Perkins, ‘if you haven’t got a ball’. Mr. Douglas concludes — 


mie “We wish to make it clear that editorially we by no means 
: “If we cotild geatly get down to air disarmament thes rest would - 


the most formidable of all our ‘weapons. ‘of warfare. As the 
report points out: “The development of civil aviation has called ; 
constantly for increased: range, greater reliability, great 
weight-carrying capacity and higher speed. These are precis 
the requirements aimed at in the development of bombers’. 
After reviewing two proposals (one British and one Dutch) for 
regulation and supervision of civil aviation, and two proposals — 
(both French) for internationalisation, the report strongly 
favours the latter, though submitting its own plan for the 
achievement of it. It recommends that an International 
Directorate of Aviation should be formed, and under its 
authority an international company, to be called World Air- — 
ways. This company should operate a system of main airlines, 
and for the first three years at the least be subsidised bythe = 
contracting governments, who in addition should supervise 
the destruction of all air material for war in their respective — °. 
countries. ‘Since international ownership is the essential © 
guarantee against the conversion of civil aviation to military 
purposes, existing air transport companies would have to be 
bought out for cash. (On the basis of the capitalisation of the = 
major European aviation concerns, this would cost fromtento . 
twelve million pounds, excluding the U.S.S.R.). Some indica-_ 
tion of the economic prospects of: World Airways is given by 
the calculation of an official of the Air Transport Company 

of Stockholm ‘that all British Continental mails could be - — 
carried by air, without charging an extra air-mail fee, ata  _— 
cost of only £166,000 out of the Post Office’s annual surplus 
of about £9,000,000’. The chief obstacles to the plan then — 
would appear to be political; how, for example, to bring = = 
America and Japan,-with their own continental systems, into 
it on the basis of international ownership. The report deals 


forces a well documented and ably argued plan. Whatever may 
be its fate, the attempt to give pacifism a sound practicaland 
technical foundation should be praised. ee 


* * *x 


legend of the Loch Ness Monster will ultimately collapse. 
That it must do so sooner or later is obvious, whatever the 
truth behind the alleged appearances, for the excessive interest 
‘of the public in the matter is really only a symptom of intense 
‘newspaper competition. The great ‘national’ dailies have been sy | 
‘at vast expense to keep staffs biting their fingernails on the = 
‘spot, and one actually went the length of booking alltherooms === ~~ 
in one favourably-placed hotel so that rivals. might be shut = 
‘out. The irony is, that though hordes of newspaper-men have — 
haunted the shores of Loch Ness for months on end and 
brought a vast keenness and trained observation to bearon 
the surface of that somewhat sombre sheet of water, not one | Dan 


great grey seal. My own movements among them have made — as 
me conscious of a vast and weary cynicism, and there is 


in the case anything but the victims of mass-hallucination, == 
Among the natives, however, the Faith is jealously defended = 
‘in a queer amalgam of folk-belief and awareness of commercial ec 
‘advantage, and they are not in the least likely to join in the 


gust of hearty laughter with which the world at large will 


shortly purge itself of credulity. It is just possible that a 3% 
great grey seal or something of the kind has, by a small 
miracle, invaded those inland waters; such a horde of witnesses 
could: hardly have erected the legend on nothing. Charity 
suggests a family of otters. For the rest, it is. remarkable if 
there is a monster in Loch Ness—but much more remarkable 
if there is not. In the meantime, the journalists who do not 
believe in it continue to report its daily doings for the benefit 
of those who are believed to believe; and the question is 
whether or not the story ‘can be kept going until the Scottish 
travel season re-opens. 


‘share the extreme scepticism of our Scottish correspondent con- 
cerning the existence of the Loch Ness Monster, although agreeing = 
with him that the exploitation of its publicity value (particularly 
in its more Pippant forms) has been wit ei gia THE 
LISTENER] 


. *World Airways—Why Not? Gollancz, 1s. 
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cAffairs in Spain and ‘Austria. 


By VERNON BARTLETT 


DO not know how they teach geography nowadays, but I 
have kept in my mind a fairly vivid picture, picked up, I 
suppose, from some schoolmaster a long time ago, of the 
crust of the world gradually cooling and hardening, but with 
certain areas still bubbling and seething; oceans appearing or dis- 
appearing; mountains being pushed up out of plains, and all 
that sort of thing—what public speakers like to call ‘a state of 
flux’. We have got over that physically except for an earthquake 
or two, but we certainly have not done so politically. There are 
still areas seething with political conflicts and one cannot tell to 
what extent they can still cause political earthquakes in other 
parts of the world which generally seem safe and stable: 
Think for a second how the acute nationalism which bubbled 
up and swamped Italy when Mussolini came into power in 1922 
has affected politics all over-the world. It has had the. most 
definite influence in Germany and Japan. In both countries 
there is the same anti-materialist, anti-big-business feeling, the 
same belief that the state counts for everything and the individual 
for nothing. Even in countries .where .individualism~ was 
strongest, in the United States for example,-you now have State- 
planning on a huge scale. The bitterest struggles are no longer 
between the Conservatives, who used to argue that the state 


should control nothing, and the Socialists, who wanted it to - 


control everything, but between two systems of state-planning, 
Socialist and Fascist, and it is not always easy to see which is 
which. In Austria you evén have a struggle between two forms of 
Fascism. Our values change so rapidly that the old labels cease 
to mean anything, or rather they have different meanings for 
different people. ’ 

My dictionary, for example, defines a Liberal as a man who 
‘advocates greater freedom from restraint, especially in politics 
and religious matters’. But if that is so, why-are Liberals so keen 
on advocating the League of .Nations which seeks. to’ impose 
restraint on governments and to prevent them from teking the 
law into their own hands? A Conservative, according to the 
dictionary, ‘holds intermediate or moderate opinions in politics 
and desires to maintain existing institutions and customs’. But 
many younger Conservatives favour national planning on a scale 
which is going to revolutionise existing institutions and customs. 
The political world is passing through an upheaval which alters 
its whole outline, and people who tell me dogmatically’ that 
Fascism means this, or Communism means that; make me feel 
that they would have gone on insisting that they lived on a plain, 
even if there had been a sudden wrinkling of the earth’s crust 
which had pushed their plain up into a range of mountains. The 
only real division I can find in politics is between people who 
try to look forward in order to be ready for whatever may be 
coming, and those who say that it is no good meeting troubles 
halfway and that they will muddle through somehow. I- should 
certainly put myself in the first of these two categories, but that 
is as far as I should dare to go, because it seems to me as stupid 
to pin labels to people as to countries. : 


Take Spain, for example. For years, until the revolution 
nearly three years ago, we talked of Spain as a country so behind 
the times that one went back a couple of centuries as soon as One 
crossed the Pyrenees. Then in the space of two years Sefior 
Azania put through legislation which was more advanced than 
that of any other country except Russia. Now, since the last 
election, there is every probability that quite a lot of this legis- 
lation will be cancelled. What label can you attach to a country 
in that fluid state? When I was in Madrid some months ago 
felt it fairly safe to prophesy that Sefior Azafia would be in 
power for a long time to come. He was out of it in six months. I 
think he will still play a very important part in Spanish politics, 
but I would no longer prophesy, as I did then, that there would 
be no king in Madrid for fifteen years. Some people tell me that 
Alphonso XIII will be back in power in a few months, since 
Sefior Gil Robles, the young leader of the Accion Popular, the 
largest party since the elections, is a Monarchist. Others tell me 
that the present Government, if it goes out of its way to please 
the Catholics and the Monarchists, will be overthrown by a revo- 
lutionary movement from the Left. 

I only mention Spain as one example of this mania for pinning 


labels to countries and of the misleading results that come from . 


it. What is one to say of Austria?-It has always seemed safe.to 
declare that the Austrians were charming and easy-going. So 
they are as a rule. And yet this same acute nationalism is leading 
some of them who happen to have turned Nazi to throw bombs 
about, and others who happen to have turned Fascist to demand 


a form of government which I should expect to see anywhere in. 


the world sooner than in Austria or Great Britain. In a very con- 


fused Austrian situation one thing alone is clear, and it is that ~ 


what we know as democracy is being ground to nothing between x ; 


the upper millstone of Fascism and the lower millstone of 
Hitlerism. At the elections in 1930 the Social Democrats were » 
shown to be still much the largest party in the county The wel- 
fare work carried out by the Socialist Municipality of Vienna, the 
housing schemes, the hospitals, the swimming baths, and so on 
have brought admiring visitors from all over the world. The Pro- 
vinces have complained that these experiments in Vienna were 
carried out at their expense, and the friction between the 
capital and the countryside has been a source of danger to 
‘Austria ever since the treaty of Saint Germain so cut the coun- 
try down that the population of Vienna amounted to almost 
one-third of the total instead of one-twenty-fifth. The dispute 


between the Heimwehr, representing the country districts, and 

the Schutzbund, representing the Socialists in Vienna, was acute 
_ before most of us 
*Socialists.- ¢ 


had ever heard of Hitler and his. National 


Dr. Dollfuss, the ‘pocket Chancellor’; is himself a peasant, 
but he‘has been very careful hitherto-to avoid an open quarrel 
with the Socialists..They have been equally careful to avoid 
a quarrel with him, because he had built the only ‘barricade 
between them and the Nazis. But more and more in the struggle - 
with the Nazis he has had to turn to the Heimwehr for support, 
while the Socialists looked on with increasing anxiety. Once or 
twice they have vaguely threatened a general strike, but their 
threats: have come~to nothing. Their unofficial army, the 
Schutzbund, has been dissolved long ago.-Their newspapers 
have been suppressed. And the Heimwehr, their defence against 
National Socialism, has become more and more hostile to them 
(and perhaps less hostile to National Socialism). ‘There is no end 
‘to the ways in which the Nazis have-made life difficult for Dr. 
Dollfuss. I imagine that at times the swastika must figure in his 
nightmares. However vigorously the Police, the Army, or the 
‘Heimwehr try to suppress it, this Nazi sign’ Keeps on appearing. 
Sometimes it is tarred on the mountainside, sometimes toy 
balloons, tied together to form its hated shape, float across on 
favourable -winds. from .Germany.-Sometimes a change of 
method is tried, and at some mysterious sign, every Nazi in the 
main street of Vienna stops and gives the Hitler salute. Tempers - 
must have worn very thin in one of the best-tempered countries 
in Europe. Now, at last, Dr. Dollfuss has surrendered entirely 
to the Heimwehr, and Major Fey, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
Republic, and one of the principal Heimwehr leaders, is placed 
in command of the Army and the Police. For the moment the 
campaign against the Nazis is being made much more vigorous, 
-and most of. the prominent Nazi leaders have gone back to gaol. 
But in the long. run Social Democracy and the Jews will be the 
victims. Months ago I suggested that since the Nazis and the 


‘Heimwehr shared a hatred for democracy, they would, sooner or 


later, combine against it. Their present struggle is not over a 
question of principle, but over one of leadership. Prince Star- 


-hemberg, the ‘Heimwehr. leader, -wants. Austria to be ruled 


entirely on a Mussolini model; but he took part in Hitler’s first 
attempt in Munich in 1923 to overthrow the German Republic. 
One of the most important Heimwehr leaders was arrested last _ 
week for fraternising with the enemy, and there has been a good 
deal of rumour about a Nazi-Heimwehr agreement. If it comes ~ 
—and it probably will come—Social Democracy in Austria-will~ 


find itself faced by the same tragic difficulties as Social Demo-. 
cracy in Germany a year ago. 


In Rumania the National Socialist movement, with the same © 
hatred against the Jews as you find in Germany, has been giving ~ 
the country a very bad quarter of an hour. King Carol is much © 
more interested in the welfare of his country than some of our 


mewspapers suggest, but he has been rather tempted in the past 


to play with the idea of dictatorship, and, as far as one can see, 
from here, some of his closer friends have rather encouraged ~ 
National Socialism in Rumania. Besides, Rumania only escaped ~ 
from the rule of the Turks seventy years ago, and demo- | 
cratic system has not worked particularly well in a country 
where so many of the people cannot read or write. But the © 


murder of M. Duca, the Prime Minister, by one of these young © 


National Socialists has: led to an important change. M. Titu- - 
lescu, who was for years Rumanian minister in London, and 

who is one of the cleverest politicians alive today, felt that the 

Iron Guard—the name given to Rumania’s Nazis—could not be 

stamped out while those friends of the King who believed in 
dictatorship still held influential posts. There has been a bitter — 
struggle between two men of outstanding personality, and M 
Titulescu, seems to haye won. In future the King’s friends are 
not to interfere in the government of the country and Iron 
Guards are to be vigorously suppréssedi’ =" 8 
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_ Ways of Building 


By R. M.Y. 
UILDING, architecture and engineering have only 
gradually been differentiated. Building is a matter of 
getting walls, roofs and floors to stand in good materials 
soundly put together. Construction in this and other 
countries has often been by rule-of-thumb ‘custom and tradi- 
tion, with a wide margin of safety. Calculated building is engin- 
eering; the engineer thinks of buildings as machines, for use and 
endurance. The 
architect thinks 
also of looks: he _ 
is firsta master- - 
builder, then — 
an engineer, 
then an artist 
designer invent- 
ing good forms: 
his buildings are 
to him not only 
machines but 
‘frozen music’, 
Our country 
is full of excel- 
lent building in 
many good 
native materials, 
and thereis great 
pleasure to be 
got from study- 
ing their tradi- 
tional uses. The 
Roman use of 
brick does not 
seem to~ have 
been continued 
by Britons or 
Anglo - Saxons. 
Our Gothic 
buildings were 
of stone, plenti- 
ful in England 
and easily ob- 
tainable by 
water from Nor- 
mandy. Our fine 
freestones in- 
vited elaborate 
carving: our 
grits and gran- 
ites a plainer 
treatment: our 
Purbeck and 
other ‘marbles’ . 
a polished re- 
finement of de- 
tail. Flints also 
were used: for 
wall-facings: and bricks again for Tudor Gothic and most later 
styles. From the seventeenth century Portland stone has been 
the favourite material for our classical facades. Thatch, shingles, 
lead, stone, slates and tiles give variety of colour and texture 
to our steep-pitched roofs. For external decoration inlays of 
knapped-flints were used, mouldings and ornaments of brick 
as well as stone, and broad chequered patterns of oak and 
plaster, which were each in turn worked into flat and solid 
patterns. Iron was used from the first, both structurally and 
decoratively: and we were to prove pioneers in building in 
iron, steel, glass and concrete. _ ; 


The nave of Salisbury Cathedral (thirteenth century) 
Photograph: Will F. Taylo 


GLEADOWE 
Though many important buildings were erected in Britain by 

Romans, the engineering and architecture of Rome had on 

us no direct effect. Our Celtic ancestors must have had some 

sense of monumental order: but their buildings were for simple 
use; and their invention and skill did not run to ‘architecture’. 

A few considerable Anglo-Saxon buildings remain. They are 

modest and serviceable, but their construction is not scien- 
tific; wood forms 
are rudely 
adapted in stone, 
and fragments 
of Roman and 
misunderstood 
features of 
Italian Roman- 
esque are em- 
ployed. Most of 
their buildings 
were probably 
of the log-cabin 
type. English 
architecture be- 
gins with Nor- 
man influence, 
already felt 
through Ed- 
ward the Con- 
fessor before 
the Conquest. 
But our Norman 
is not the same 
as French. Its 
planning and 
construction are 
often original. 
Saxor. tradition 
and a Saxon 
sense of form 
perhaps made 
ours a squatter 
and. a squarer 
style. We still 
have many Nor- 
man castles— 
influenced by 
Eastern ideas 
picked up in the 
Crusades — and 
a few manor- 
houses. 

The twelfth- 
century transi- 
tion from Anglo- 
Norman to Eng- 
lish is a process 
of purification. 
There is no cleaner or more delicate style than the Early English 
of the thirteenth century—exquisitely refined in both its larger 
and its lesser harmonies. Perhaps its most characteristicfeatures 
are its tall lean shafts, both external and internal, often detached, 
singly or in clusters; and its narrow and frequent lancet windows. 
Its forms are light, spare and economical: its idiom is upright 
and parallel. The ordered rhythms of its mouldings, and of 
the sculpture which is its logical enrichment, are those of 
waving corn and falling water. It has a wind-swept, rain- 
washed purity, less rigid than the sunnier Romanesque of 
Northern Italy: The curvilinear style of the fourteenth century 
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antiquities, worked to by inferior foreign craftsmen: 
so that English Renaissance detail is often clumsy and 
absurd. Nor was there yet one architect of such emin- 
ence as to make the change more than superficial. But 
in the Elizabethan house there evolved a form, 
pseudo-classical in detail, but in the main reverting 
once more to the purity of Early English, expressed 
chiefly in stone, and characteristically not disguising 
its chimneys but making the most of them as sym- 
metrical decorative features, and raising elevations 
largely of glass. Renaissance fashions had, however, 
come to stay, and in the early seventeenth century the 
time was ripe for the Great Architects. 


The direct transplantation to our soil of Roman 
and Italian Renaissance formule brought with it 
little of their extravagance, coarseness or gloom. Inigo 
Jones (whose widest influence was through stage-sets) 
was an austere purist. In Wren—whose taste was 
English, and:-who worked willingly and successfully 
in Gothic—the baroque goes little further than the 
virtuosity of Grinling Gibbons and a hint or two 
taken by his brilliant pupils, Hawksmoor, Gibbs and 
Vanbrugh. In Wren’s colossal achievement nothing 
is more remarkable than the perfection of every detail 
of design and craftsmanship: and with equal patience 
and invention he set the example for future genera- 
tions of English architects in this matter of exact con- 
trol of fittings, ornaments and furniture. The swing of 
architecture in Stuart England—checked a little by 
Civil War inaction and Puritan reaction—was towards 
European modes, but the Dutch style of brick- 
building encouraged by William of Orange was 
essentially compatible with ours. Georgian builders 
settled down to a steady anglicising of the classic 
style: working-out a manner of building large- 
windowed, orderly, well-planned houses still suited 
to most of our needs and tastes. They must have 
welcomed the increasing preference of the connois- 
seurs for the purer Greek instead of Roman detail. 


By the middle of the eighteenth century ideas were 
on the warpath, and before the French Revolution our 
latest tradition was disintegrating in the tragi-comic 
overleaps itself in tortuous complexity and naturalistic orna- nightmare of Revivals and the Battle of the Styles. Even 
ment, in skill outrunning taste. This was the age in which the Gothic was in due course reduced by archeology to rules and 
destinies of England and France were most closely involved. patterns. Batty Langley, Wyatt and Soane were both Gothic 
The Black Death in the middle of the century called for less and Classic Revivalists. One of the Adams published Gothic 
costly and skilful building, and in a sense William of Wyke-° as well as Classical views. While literary “connoisseurs’ and 
ham’s Perpendicular marks a return to more English forms. armchair-critics debated the romantic effects, the horrors and 
But the style is much less refined in mass 
and detail than the Early English, and ; 
Wykeham’s veneering of the Norman nave ~ 
at Winchester is a strong reminder of the 
brazen futurism of the Middle Ages. Per- 
pendicular survived until the late seven- 
teenth century. In the sixteenth it was 
elaborated into Tudor Gothic, into which 
French Renaissance fashions—admired by 
Henry VIII at the Field of the Cloth-of- 
Gold, and furthered later perhaps by 
Huguenot craftsmen—slowly filtered. This 
is the turning-point in the history of our 
architecture. 


The monasteries had been suppressed: 
their great churches emerged as national 
.cathedrals, their other buildings often as the 
nucleus of private houses—much as today 
our old castles and fortresses are being 
‘beaten (by the Office of Works) into public 
‘pleasances. For two centuries and more 
we had churches enough (it was only the 
‘Great ‘Fire which gave Wren his chance in 
.the City): and the demand was not for the 
communal religious plan so well expressed 
in Gothic but for a secular background: for 
arrogant personalities. English builders and 
craftsmen did not take kindly to the change: 
they cannot have cared to see their tradi- 
tional liveliness and finesse yield to the 


orders, the arbitrary canons of Vitruvius Garden House, Montacute, Somerset (late sixteenth century) 
and the pattern-books of meaningless pagan Country Life 


Abbot’s Kitchen, Glastonbury (late fourteenth or early fifteenth century) 
Photograph: Will F. Taylor 
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Cambridge (1668-1677)—Architect, Sir Christopher Wren 
, i Country Life 


Country Life 
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sublimities to be extracted from the rival styles, technical 
guidebooks and Young Builders’ Assistants—like catalogues of 
standard ‘Ecclesiastical’ furniture today—sapped the invention 
and traditions of the building crafts. Such publications did 
indeed help uneducated provincial builders to introduce into 
their decent town and country fronts a tactful reference or two 
to the Palladian orders, or to a remote Greece or Etruria or 
Rome. But patterns are death to the free spirit of Gothic, and 
our shy English commonsense, assailed by the caprices of a 
humourless and parasitic romanticism, was hard put to it to fit 
any kind of ‘machine-to-live-in’ into the cloud-capped towers, 
the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples—the rank unneces- 
sary basements—of Taste. 

The bigger the job, of course, the better the big men did it: 
they were at their best replanning cities (as Wood at Bath and 
Nash in London) or (as at Stowe) making picturesque Italian 
landscape out of workaday English land. The true Gothic was 
not quite dead: and many good craftsmen and fellowships sur- 
vived, specially among those who repaired the old buildings. 
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But Fonthill fell: and for lack of a little knowledge of masonry 
Pugin’s incredible scholarship has come to nothing on the 


Palace of Westminster—that mighty monument, in foolscap- 


freestone, to the defeat of Commonsense by the Sublime. 
Meanwhile, Avarice, which has neither sense nor sensibility, 
blasted the fair face of England with cheap and nasty factories 
and slums. The Crystal Palace and the great glass house at Kew 
Gardens were hailed by the critics as pioneer examples of the 
new Architecture of Commonsense. Perhaps for once they 
were right. But before our architects accepted that lead they 
turned back once more, still searching for style, to a successful 
revival of the very English Georgian Classic. Today, though 
great cathedrals are being built in both the Gothic and the 
Classic styles, we may look for a second big revolution in our 
building, based this time not on archeology or taste, but on 
the co-operation of builder, artist and engineer in free experi- 
ments, in a p!ainsong of new forms and materials, for common 
needs, of commonsense. 


British cArt for Sevenpence 


British Art. By R. M. Y. Gleadowe. With an Introductory Essay by W. G. Constable. B.B.C. 7d. 
In Stiff Covers. 1s.* 


AMONG THE CONSIDERABLE LITERATURE provoked by the Exhibi- 
tion of British Art at Burlington House this pamphlet issued by 
the B.B.C. occupies a unique place. Its: format is admirable: 
a quarto page which enables the illustrations to be printed on a 
scale large enough to show necessary detail, well-designed 
typography and a striking -cover printed from a woodcut by 
Eric Ravilious. Eighty-five illustrations are reproduced on 
thirty-two plates, and great care has obviously been exercised 
in the selection and arrangement of these illustrations. The 
casual reader, who has never had to arrange the illustrations 
for a book, probably does not realise how much hard and 
exasperating work is needed to produce a pleasing effect—to 
secure, for example, that all the plates should be vertical in 
their setting, to agree with the type area, and above all, when a 
number of illustrations face each other on the two sides of an 
opening, to secure a balance 
and harmony of. the con- 
stituent blocks. A genius for 
selection is necessary for such 
work—and how rewarding, 
how illuminating, is the 
happy result of a compari- 
son, side by side, of two 
such illustrations as the 
fourteenth - century ‘Christ 
and the Soul’ from Beverley 
Minster (plate 8) and the 
twentieth - century ‘Prospero 
and Ariel’, by Eric Gill, from 
the facade of Broadcasting 
House (plate 10). 

The contents of the pam- 
phlet are designed to intro- 
duce and accompany the series 
of .talks which Mr. Gleadowe 
is giving on the National Pro- 
gramme on Sundays (2.40 
p.m.—3 p.m.) from January 
14 to February 18. The in- 
troductory essay by Professor 
Constable is a model of its 
kind, packed with precise and 
relevant information—not a 
mere list of names and dates, 
but a brilliant summary of 
the forces, geographical, 
political and social, which 
have determined the course 
of the development of art 
in England. Particularly 
imteresting is Professor 
Constable’s emphasis on the 


talks 


Cover for the pampalet on British Art, designed by Eric Ravilious 
*Post free, 9d. and 1s.-2d. respectively, ; 


pa myphlet 


part played by what he calls ‘perhaps the most characteristic 
expression of the English creative genius’—the English 
country-house, a thing unique in the history of the world, aito- 
gether distinct in its social significance from its Continental 
counterparts, the German Schloss and the French chdteau. 
Mr. Gleadowe’s summary of his talks promises an original and 
interesting treatment of the subject; an emphasis, very sympa- 
thetic to the modern spirit, on function, and an avoidance 
of the stale and often distorted categories of the conven- 
tional histories of English art. I note, for example, that 
only one of the six talks deals specifically with painting, and 
that is as it should be in any complete perspective of English 
art. 
The illustrations are very eclectic and representative, and 
include for comparison a few examples of modern English art. 
They are complementary tothe 
exhibits at Burlington House, 
and include only a few of 
the objects to be seen there. 
It is particularly useful to 
have a good selection of types 
of art which by their nature 
cannot be shown in an ex- 
hibition—sculpture and archi- 
tecture, for example.. There 
is only one plate which I 
regret, and which might 
perhaps be reconsidered in 
a reprint of the pamphlet: 
the drawing of Henry VIII 
from the Munich Print Room 
attributed to Holbein. Hol- 
bein, though for some time 
resident in England, was not 
an_ English artist; moreover, 
this particular drawing is not 
universally accepted as a gen- 
uine Holbein. 

The pamphlet concludes 
with suggestions for study 
and an_ excellent biblio- 
graphy, which aims at in- 
cluding at least one book 
on each of the main sub- 
jects referred to in the talks. 
I have only to draw atten- 
tion to the price of the pam- 
phiet, which is sevenpence, 
to incite everyone even re- 

_motely interested in the sub- 
ject to procure a copy. 
_.... HERBERT READ 
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_. By the Very Rev. W. R. MATTHEWS oo ee 
A verbatim report of the Dean of Exeter’s contribution to this series, broadcast on Fanuary 230 ee, < 24 


HEN I set out to answer this question I am national policy? Or, on the other hand, must we anticipatea __ y 
brought up against a depressing reflection. Pro- ‘world in which war is constantly threatening? Obviously the = 
' phecies of what will happen have very rarely ‘answer to this question will affect all the other problems. Ifa a 
been even approximately correct, and I see no peaceful world is before us we can deal with biological, == 
reason to suppose that I, or indeed any other speaker in economic, and cultural problems with almost exclusive regard 
this series, is likely to be more fortunate in his predictions. to the well-being of our citizens. If,on the other hand,we must = 
“The truth is that history is affected by quite unpredictable expect a warlike world, we can scarcely blame our statesmen if = 


__ events. For example the rise of a great man, or the coming they think first of all of the continued existence of the nation— == ey 
__ of a devastating epidemic, or the discovery by science of not of well-being, but of bare being. They will be anxious that ea 
___ a new source of power, might modify profoundly the whole industry should be capable of a quick transformation intowar 
course of history. factories, that the population is sufficient to keep up theArmy, = = 
aa and that the Government should beorganised sothatitcanact = 
a The Cycle of Change rapidly and decisively. Never was the saying “Blessed are the 1 ae 
___ It has often been pointed out, by Matthew Arnold and Mr. peacemakers’ more obviously true than now. S Ba 
__ Christopher Dawson among others,: that civilisation goes‘ What is the answer to this riddle? Some respected prophets 

_ through a series of phases, in a regular rhythm. There are look for the decay of patriotism and national spirit and the Mee 5 
___ periods of consolidation when society and culture seem to have establishment of a World State. They see in this the only bs 
reached stable equilibrium. Perhaps they are most fortunate guarantee of settled peace, and expect that Britain will be “i =f 


____ who are-born into such periods. But these stable phases always absorbed into this universal empire. The ideal is not attractive 
___end in a breakdown and are followed by a.confused but crea~ to me at least, and I fear we should lose valuable human 
tive period, which is the transition toa new form of civilisation qualities and traditions if it were realised. But I can see no 
and a new type of culture. We find it strangely difficult to sign that it is likely to be realised. National spirit is now more 
understand what is happening all around us, and we never see vigorous than ever, and we seem to be suffering from its 
clearly the meaning of events until they are passed. But I think exaggeration rather than its decline. Any serious attempt to 
it is evident that we are living in a time when European civil- set up a World State now would be the surest way to a world 
_ isation, including that of North America, is moving. towards a war. We may be certain that, for an indefinite time to come, 
new crystallisation; and probably the same is true of the civil- the world will be composed of independent nations. Nothing 
isation of the East. The question ‘Whither Britain?’ is specially therefore, in my opinion, could be more deplorable than 
relevant now. If we could understand our situation we could attacks by men of goodwill on the League of Nations. In the 
exercise some rational guidance and perhaps avoid unneces- present circumstances a League is the only possible way of 
' sary suffering or even catastrophe. getting concerted action against war. Criticism is amply justi- 
a. I suggest that in every period which, like our own, is one of fied. We must deplore the aloofness of the two great nations 
-__ confused movement and change, there are certain fundamental of Russia and the United States. The position is serious; but 
_ ~~ problems which demand a solution. Some kind of solution they _I cannot believe that it is desperate. The deep and widespread _ 3 
___-must inevitably find, but it may be either by undirected adjust- _will for peace cannot, I believe, be frustrated. With some ft 
ment, often with deplorable and unnecessary destruction of hesitation, I would prophecy that the League will pass through na 
values, or else by rational action. The.transition from the ‘great difficulties, but will emerge at the end as an effective 
Medieval period to the Modern through the Reformation isan instrument for adjusting differences between nations and + aa 
____ example of what I mean by unguided development. It would securing common action. (5a 
be worth our while to see clearly what are the problems which “oe ? ) 
____ demand solution today even if we could suggest no remedies. ‘What Kind of: Human Beings? . 
History shows that very often the real questions which needed “When we.turn to the biological basis of the national life 
___ an answer were almost entirely overlooked by the statesmen ‘we enter a sphere which is so controversial that it is hardly 
___and politicians of the time, and it may well be that the forces. “mentioned by politicians. Yet it is obviously true that human 
___ which will decide in the long run the future of our nation are animals, like all-others, are subject to biological laws. It is 


__- scarcely mentionéd in current politics. 8 
____It would be impossible now to discuss the vexed question of . ditions of life have a considerable effect; every human being 


‘what constitutes a nation. We will take it for granted that we js plastic and is moulded, to some extent, by the environment. = 
all know vaguely what we mean.by the British nation. But itis -But only within limits. The life of a nation depends, in a great 

_ jniportant to notice that a nation has several aspects. What are ‘‘degree,.on the number of its members relative to its resources, 
they? First, a nation is a part of a wider civilisation,.which may .and’on the quality of its stock. This question of biological 
‘be called its environment. Secondly, it has a biological aspect, fitness. and heredity will be forced to the front. Perhaps we 
or at least a biological basis, for it is composed. of.human  -have a sign of it.in Germany now. The German revolution has 
animals. Thirdly, it has an economic aspect, because it has to _been-partly_a move for-racial purity, for the preservation of 
___ provide for its own livelihood. But lastly, and most important the Teutonic stock. It has taken forms which, I suppose, most 
ofall, it is a community of persons with ideals and traditions of-. Englishmen, regard as-deplorable and ludicrous; but these 
__ what constitutes a good life. In this aspect we find the ‘value things come.from-a-blundering realisation of the importance 


_ of nationality. It is only as a community of ‘persons that.a~ of keeping the race-from deterioration. Britain specially has 


ee - 
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nation can be thought of as having value. If we look at Britain need to think courageously on this matter, because, more than 
in each of these aspects we shall find, I think, that there isa. any other nation, it sufferéd in the War by the destruction of 
_ problem pressing for solution. A worthy. future for Britain its most vigorous citizens. The system of voluntary enlistment 
_ depends on whether we can solve, not only one, but all these. meant, on the whole, that the best perished first. Our future 
problems. — Lave Set See te ee eee 

©) + What Kind of a World? = 52-222 Sh ee) 7 

___ "The question concerning the environment, the civilisation of. - prevent the multiplication of the feeble-minded, and also that 

‘which we form a part, is in some respects the most urgent, and -healthy and intelligent parents should be encouraged to have 
unfortunately the question in which we can do least towards children while the unhealthy should be discouraged. At present 


finding a favourable answer. What kind of world will the Briton _ little or nothing is done, even by the pressure of public opinion, 


of the future have to live in? Will it be a peaceful or a war-like to secure these desirable ends. There is also, of course, the 
world? Can we look forward to a condition of things in which problem of numbers. We have probably reached the limit 
—_ will be so remote a possibility that it will scarcely affect here of those who can be supported in the home land. It is 
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said that the population will begin to decline in a generation 
if the fall in the birth-rate continues. There is no reason to 
rejoice over this, so long as large areas of the Empire remain 
under-populated. One of the most ominous facts of our 
present situation is the decline of emigration within the 
Empire and the influx of people from Southern Ireland. 


And What Kind of Economic System? 

To many of us, I suppose, the economic problem appears 
the most urgent. One who does not claim to be an economist 
must offer opinions with great hesitation, particularly when 
he is trying to suggest that our difficulties in every sphere will 
be overcome, not by stunts and catchwords, but by rational 
thought. Economics is doubtless a great and valuable science, 
but it speaks with so many voices on current issues that we 
are compelled to do some thinking for ourselves, knowing full 
well that, whatever our conclusions may be, they will be 
condemned by some economists. Let me tell you, as a plain 
man, some of the things which strike me on this subject. I 
notice, first of all, that we are told we must raise prices. 
Goods are too cheap. If they only cost more we could abolish 
unemployment. This surely is extraordinary. Commodities are 


too plentiful: they can be produced too easily: and yet there 


are many who need them. I do not believe that, in the long 
run, you can keep prices artificially high. They will return 
to their natural level; and we shall have to resign ourselves to 
the fate of getting things cheaply, which would have seemed 
to our fathers almost the supreme ideal of economic organisa- 
tion. Further, I observe that it used to be said improved 
machinery and rationalisation, though they displaced labour 
for a time, in the end led to an increased demand for labour. 
But this does not seem to be wholly true today. I believe that 
part of our unemployment is a symptom of our transition to 
a time when the need for labour will be greatly reduced and 
the material needs of man will be provided for with much 
less expenditure of effort than was formerly required. All this 
means that we are on the brink of an age in which men, if 
they are reasonable, will be able to enjoy leisure in a greater 
measure than ever before. But our economic structure, and 
even our moral codes, are adapted to the old conditions, in 
which the fundamental law was ‘if a man will not work 
neither shall he eat’. Science, by placing enormous productive 
possibilities in our hands, has caused a temporary dislocation 
of our economic system. It is most important that the transi- 
tion, which is inevitable, should be consciously planned and 
not achieved after painful disasters by trial and error. 

What may we reasonably hope? I refuse to believe that the 
intelligence and goodwill of the nation will be unequal to the 
task set them by the progress of natural science. In my opinion, 
the solution will be, first of all, on national lines. We cannot 
afford to wait for a world-plan. And I incline to believe that, 
in Britain, at any rate, we shall keep as far away as possible 
from State Socialism. A reform of credit and currency with 
some form of ‘national dividend’ seems to me most probable. 
But we cannot help recognising that the details of any such 
scheme are very vague and that any development of the kind 
I have indicated is fraught with the most appalling dangers. 
It is only too easy to destroy the whole credit system in seeking 
to reform it, and I can imagine nothing more terrifying than 
a group of excited politicians coming into power after a hotly 
contested election with the avowed intention of ‘doing some- 
thing about credit’. It seems to me that there is one further 
fact which we must bear in mind. Britain is, unfortunately, 
in a specially difficult position, because it is one of the coun- 
tries least able to become self-sufficing. We dare not do any- 
thing which would injure our international commerce. Our 
interest now, as always, is in the freest possible trade. 


A. Nation’s Distinctive Character 


A nation is far more than an economic unit. It is, above all, 
a community of persons, existing for purposes which are 
beyond economic valuation. Every nation has a distinctive 
character which is embodied in its traditional ways of life and 
thought, and expressed in its institutions, laws and govern- 
ment. Of a nation no less than of a man it can be said, “What. 
shall it profit if it gain the whole world and lose its soul?’ 
The extinction of any great nation through its absorption into 
a World State would mean the loss of a special type of human 
excellence. The government of a nation is not a board of 


directors and has in its keeping something more precious than _ 


material wealth. 


_ The peculiar genius of the British people has expressed 
itself in parliamentary.government, the assembly of represen- _ 


tatives, and decision by discussion. Will these institutions sur- 
vive? Parliaments and democracy are everywhere under a 
cloud; and history has brought off one of its most ironical 
strokes in the years following the War which was to ‘make the 
world safe for democracy’. In our country there are two causes 
which may lead us to wonder whether the British democratic 


constitution can last. The problems. which confront us are so.. 


complex that it may seem doubtful whether they can. be 
solved; or even adequately discussed, by a popular assembly. 
A dictator has at least the merit that he can decide what shall 
be done and see that it is done. But more serious is the decay 


of respect for Parliament. I do not know why this has - 


happened, though the fact is beyond question. Perhaps the 
reason is that we know what elections too often are—an 
exploitation of mass suggestion by slogans. 


Though we may expect the demand for a dictatorship to ~ 


grow stronger, I do not think that the nation will go back on’ 
its history by acceding to the demand. But it is obvious that, 
if democratic government is to survive, it will have to be 
rationalised and its machinery improved. There is one bulwark 
against dictatorship, whether of the Communist or Fascist 
variety, which is almost peculiar to Britain—the popular 
Monarchy. Our last dictator, Oliver Cromwell, executed the 


King, and I do not see how any proposal for a dictatorship — 


could be made which was not a direct attack on the Crown. 
In the past the Crown has been a defence of popular liberties 
against feudal magnates: it may be again against modern 
political super-men. 


The Churches’ Part in Our National Future 


The soul of a people is made in the school and the Church. 
In spite of all that is said in criticism of our education, I 
believe that it is the best in the world. Perhaps it falls behind 
some others in the imparting of knowledge, but it is superior 
to them in its capacity to train citizens with independent 
minds: We need more of it. If democracy is to be preserved, 
we must train a population ‘in the critical faculty, we must 
have electors who can think for themselves and cannot be 
stampeded by mass suggestion. If we want to conserve the 
ideals for which British civilisation has stood we must give 
all the children a fair chance of understanding their heritage 
and gaining some insight into the conditions of the new age 
which science opens before us. I shall feel happier about the 
future of Britain’ when we raise the school age. 

Man’s ideals of life are expressed in his religion, and, in 
turn, are nourished by it. I should not be candid if I did not 
conclude by expressing my conviction that all that is best in 
British civilisation has been created by the Christian faith, and 
that our future depends, more than on anything else, on the 
continued power of the Christian view of life and the Christian 
motive. To me that is evident. Oa any view, even the most 
optimistic, we must expect difficult times. All kinds of re- 
adjustments must be made in the transition to a new order, 
The question whether this transition will be made smoothly 
or with violent and perhaps ruinous conflict depends upon the 
amount of goodwill and unselfish public spirit in the nation. 
Christianity, with its law of love and its reverence for human 
personality, is the way to social peace and the condition of 
social progress. I do not mean, of course, that these qualities 
are confined to Christians or that all Christians have them in. 


a marked degree; but, so far as I know, no agency but religion. - 


can propagate them in the mass of men. 
A distinguished German professor recently stayed with me. 
At the end-of his visit he said, ‘England is still the most 
religious nation in the world’, and he explained that he meant 
that religious motives governed conduct to a greater extent 


here than elsewhere. I believe he was right; and, because I: 
believe it, I have confidence in the future of Britain. If we” 


could bring the Churches closer together, if we Christians 


could cease to quarrel about secondary matters and bring a | 


united influence to bear upon our national problems, we could 


look forward without fear to the future. Probably many Chris- 
tians of different 'denominations will read these words. I would __ 


respéctfully urge that our greatest contribution to the well- 
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being of the nation would be-to heal our divisions, and that 


it is the duty of each one of us to labour without cosine, ai 
i ist 


spite of opposition and criticism, to bring all who accept 
as their Leader together into brotherly union and concord. 
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Mr. Wells and 


the League 


Iw THE: courRsE-oF ‘Mr: H. G. Wells’: fascinating talk, which 
__ opened the series ‘Whither Britain?’ he was critical of the League 
_— of-Nations; because, to quote his own words, ‘it was and is pri- 


__ marily and essentially a political organisation . . . and provides 
_ no effectual means, no means worth talking, about, for dealing 
with the increasingly common economic life of mankind’. Mr. 
_ Wells then gave illustrations of the symptom$ of this increasingly 
common economic life. He attached particular importance to the 
world monetary situation, and to the need .of a world money. 
With this I agree with Mr. Wells. But when he said ‘these wider 
common interests of trade and money might still be dealt with 
almost outside the old political methods’, I suggest that he raised 

__ appoint well worth further analysis and consideration. I think it is 
very dangerous, indeed, to slip into the habit of believing that 
these great world economic problems can be somehow dealt with 
outside and disconnected from political questions. Mr. Wells said 


_ that ‘President Wilson’s League at Geneva provides no means , 


whatever of dealing with the world money trouble’. As a matter of 

fact, Article 23, section (e), does pledge the members of the 

___ League to make equitable treatment for the commerce of all mem- 

bers of the League, which would enable the League to deal with 

trade restrictions, whilst the duties of the Financial Committee of 

the League include ‘advice on financial questions arising out of 

-__ current political administrative work of the Council’ sand the Gold 

__Delegat’on of the Financial Committee was ordered “to examine 

' into and report upon the courses of the fluctuations in the pur- 

chasing power of gold, and their effect upon the economic life of 
the nation’*. 

Finally, let us remember that the World Economic Confer- 
ence of 1933, which failed to restore world. economic unity, 
4% which failed to break down the barriers of economic nationalism, 
which: failed to create that preliminary period of normal world 
economic’ co-operation which would be necessary before we 
could begin to rationalise the economic system of the world, as 
___ we have rationalised our transport system in London—this Con- 
1 ference which failed to do what Mr. Wells and you and I want, 

what was it? It was a League Conference. Let us be clear about 
that. It was just as much.a League Conference .as is the Dis- 
armament Conference, and why did it fail? For political reasons. 
ig It is common knowledge that the. Central bankers, both Ameri- 
can and British, were anxious to begin to do what Mr. Wells 
wants so badly and, so rightly—a stabilisation of the pound- 
dollar exchange as a beginning of a world money. Whose spoke 
went into that wheel? President Roosevelt’s. It was a political 
spoke. For reasons which seemed good to him he did not pro- 
pose to co-operate economically and financially with the sterling 
block, which oscillated mid-way between the fluctuating dollar 
and the rigid gold franc. 

You can call these tariffs economic, but what is their main- 
spring in most cases? I claim that it is political. The desire to 
protect a standard of living or an industry from world competi- 
tion. ‘Take an organisation like the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, which I expect Mr. Wells would like to see as a Central 
Bank for a world money. Why is the B.1.S. at Basle and not at 
Geneva? Why is not this embryo world economic organisation 
_ under the League Council? The answer is politics. The Bank of 
International Settlements was set up, ostensibly to deal with 
Reparations, but also, in the opinion of at any rate some far- 
‘seeing fellow-countrymen of ours, in order that it might 
_ ~ develop, long after Reparations were forgotten, into a world 
bank. At the time of the formation of the B.I.S. certain people 
tried very hard to get it inside the League framework, but poli- 
‘¢ tical objections were too strong. Again it could not be set up in 
- London—for political reasons. Paris would have made it too 
‘French; Brussels was too close to Paris—and so it disappeared 

to Basle. I hope it is clear to you that I am not disputing Mr. 
Wells’ theses that from an economic point of view we need world 
- organisations. As he says, it is ‘plain commonsense’; but what 
a Tam concerned to point out is that ‘plain commonsense’ from 
the economic point of view is not; apparently, an adequate and 
complete and satisfying argument to man, who is.a: political 
animal. The economic man has never existed outside the pages 
_ of text-books. I rather doubt if itis ‘plain commonsense’ from an 
- economic I ers of view for European countries.to grow wheat, 


and sugar rom beet, at three times the cost and twice the cost 
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respectively to:the consumer at which these commodites can be 
produced in overseas countries. In fact, from.an economic 
point of view, most economists would say it is sheer nonsense. 
Why then is it done? For political reasons. 

Take the question of emigration. One of the great dislocations 
of the world economic system has been the damming up and 
checking of the great streams of humanity which used to flow 
from the populated parts of Europe to the overseas lands. When 
the U.S.A. restricted immigration in 1924 and stopped a flow of 
a million men a year across the Atlantic, it was a political motive 
which actuated Congress. When an Australian says he is pre- 
pared to die in defence of the white Australian policy, he is. 
thinking politics. During the post-War decade, when successive 
British governments struggled to restore a semblance of the pre- _ 
War free-trade world, it was fundamentally a political effort; and 
I will sum up by saying that our economic sacrifices when we 
restored the pound to pre-War parity in 1925, and our political 
sacrifices at Locarno, when we pledged ourselves to give assist- 
ance either. to France or Germany in the event of one attacking 
the other, were two actions inseparable in their object. 

Therefore, I beg of you, be deceived neither by anything Mr. 
Wells nor I may say which seems to sound as if politics or 
economics can be dealt with in isolation one from the other. The 
world has paid a heavy price since 1914 for its belief in that 
delusion. Politics and economics are the two legs which support 
the social body of mankind. Let us be careful to walk—not hop. 


The Economic Bargain “Basement 


I PROPOSE NOW to take a run round the bargain basement of the 
economic news of the week and pick up and inspect a variety of 
subjects. The Ministry of Agriculture has now published the 
English and Welsh crop returns for last year. The most signi- 
ficant feature of these figures is an increase of 29 per cent. during 
1933 of the area under wheat. The reason for this is, of course, 

the fact that whereas the world price for wheat is about 4s. 6d. a 
cwt., the registered grower receives a ‘deficiency payment’, 
which brings his receipt up to ros. a cwt. Another interesting 
revelation from these crop returns is that the area of land under 
sugar beet during 1933 was 42 per cent. greater than that in 
1932. Let us leave the agricultural counter and pass on to the 
hardware department. There is news here of an agreement on 
prices and marketing of ship plates between British makers of 
these products and the International Steel Cartel. The agree- 
ment, which is a provisional arrangement for the first six months 
of 1934, allocates a quarter of the international trade in ship 
plates to the British manufacturers, and the Steel Cartel has 

agreed to raise prices of its exports. Let us move round our 
imaginary bargain basement and stop at the babies’ department _ 
—French section. We find a slightly worried Frenchman here 
who, after hearing that we do not want to talk about the Stavisky 
scandal, which he suggests has some interesting parallels with 
the Kreuger and Hatry cases, tells us that the latest French birth- 
rate returns are unsatisfactory. For instance—he points out—in 
1861 over a million babies a year were born in France; by 1901 

it had fallen to 900,000, by 1921 to about 800,000, and now the 
1933 figures will be under 700,000. “C’est formidable!” For one 
reason, it is serious, because of the question of recruits for the 
conscript army. The birth-rate fell heavily during the War, and 
during the next few years the number of conscripts coming 

forward will show a falling off of about 100,000 per annum. 


Small books useful for the Burlington House Exhibition are: 
R. H. Wilenski’s Outline of English Painting (Faber, 2s.) in 
which xsthetic appreciation is so nicely tempered by historical 
background ‘and personal anecdote as to fit it admirably for 
those who want to get round the subject in seventy pages; A 
Chart of British Artists, 1560-1860, with short lives of the prin- 
cipal artists, compiled by H. S. Ede (Faber, ts.), which tells you 
at a glance, ¢.g., how old Raeburn was when Reynolds was in 
his heyday, or who were.Samuel Cooper’s contemporaties; and 


A Short Account of British Painting (Bell, 3s. 6d.) with four 
 illustrations—the work of an author who, like Mr. Wilenski, has 


covered the ground in greater detail elsewhere, and here aims 
at a general outline with particular reference to the pictures 
now on exhibition at the Royal Academy. 


°* *And produced a series of invaluable‘reports for the consideration of politicians 
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OME of my kind postal friends want to be‘quite sure why 
it is cold on the mountain tops, although, as they say, 
sYou are nearer the sun there’. Of course, you are only 
one or two miles nearer, in ninety million, but you are 
also in clearer air so that the sun’s rays do beat upon you more 
intensely. That the sun’s rays aren’t hot, in our slightly puz- 
zling slogan of last week, is shown best of all at these mountain 
levels. You may sit outside a Norwegian mountain hotel in 
March, and have these amazingly intense sun-rays blazing 
down out of a dark-blue cloudless sky, yet the great snow-field 
before you shows no signs of melting and the air temperature 
in mid-afternoon is about 10 degrees Fahrenheit, more than 
20 degrees of frost, yet you sit outside, get yourself deeply sun- 
burnt, and, with no overcoat, feel delightfully warm and com- 
fortable—so long as there is no wind. Here is the essential 
paradox of cold sun-rays making you warm. The answer, you 
remember: sun-rays only warm surfaces and bodies that are 
tuned to give the right response, dry air isn’t tuned to any- 
thing like the right programme, snow is a bad receiver, your 
body is pretty well designed to take in the sun’s wireless pro- 
gramme, and turn it, not merely into sunburn and a sensation 
of warmth, but into real warmth that you can measure by the 
rise of the thermometer. For still greater heights the ‘useful 
loads’ of the balloon and the ballon sonde are also made of 
materials capable of turning the solar wireless into warmth; 
tke billoonist gets alittle advantage from it, sometimes, like 
P’ccard, he gets too hot, but the man who designs the instru- 
ments for the ballon sonde wants them to register the true un- 
disturbed air temperature. So he has to design them to do as 
little of this wireless reception as possible, and to give off the 
resulting warmth as quickly as possible to the cold air they 
move through, so that the thermometers register the ‘perishing 
cold’ of the air as it would have been without the disturbing 
presence. 
'_ The sun’s rays give warmth only to the materials and sur- 
faces which are suitable for absorbing them, these materials 
use up some of the heat they derive from this wireless recep- 
tion in giving out longer-wave wireless, which in turn.can heat 
up other materials. The earth’s surface as long as the sun 
shines on it is taking in the energy of the sun-rays and getting 
hot, but, when the sun sets in a cloudless sky on a calm night, 
_ the ground has no income from the sun’s wireless to balance 
__ its longer-wave expenditure. These outgoings have been con- 
_ tinuing throughout the day as the expenditure side of a book- 
keeping in which the income from the sun left a comfortable 
net balance; now that the sunshine is cut off there is a growing 
_ debt of heat given up to the manufacture of long-wave out- 
going radiation, and the ground chills rapidly. Moist air, lying 
‘stagnant on the earth, gives up some of its heat to the chilling 
-ground. But you remember that if you go on chilling moist 
air it can no longer carry as much water vapour as when it was 
warm; it will reach its ‘dew-point’, the proportion of water it 
can no longer carry-is deposited as’ dew. If the chilling has 
‘gone so far that the ground is below freezing point, you get 
hoar. frost or rime instead. be > te 
But that is not the only result of this spendthrift radiation. 
The ‘air near’ the ground is not:merely moist, it is dirty. 
_ Especially in-big towns, where the antiquated folly of burning 
soft coal in open domestic grates-continues, the air is loaded 
with soot and sulphuric acid and salts of- various sorts. As 
the cooling process sets in, the excess water in the cooling air 
_ will condense on the tiny particles of more or less dirty dirt, 
__ which are themselves overspending by turning their own tiny 
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we shall banish’ bad fogs; the householder is a worse culprit, 
_ how, than the modern factory, just because the factory is 
_ modern and the householder is not. You notice that I didn’t 
_ Say we should banish fogs. There will still be coast and country 
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fogs, because even clean dirt, salt from the sea, dust from the ; 
land, will be there as nuclei for condensation. But they are 
not anything like the same source of trouble and loss, of danger 
and death, as the sooty town fogs. Banish soot and you banish 
town fog, because town air is warmer than country air, and — 
therefore has to do more overspending before it will produce 
fog at all, if only it were equally clean. Fogs are’ difficult to — 
dispel by mere sunshine because they are bad wireless re- 
ceivers. They don’t convert the incoming sun-rays into 
warmth at all effectively, they reflect most of them back with- 
out utilising them. A good breeze is the great fog dispeller. It 
mixes the cold sodden foggy air with its own warmer air that. 
can swallow up the surplus water as vapour again. ~ Ep 
In a valley the cold, too-moist air of a calm misty night— 
mist is fog which hasn’t become an acute nuisance—lies stag- 
nant in the hollow, air chilled by contact with the rapidly cool- 
ing upper slopes drains down into the valley—cold air, you 


¢ 


densation goes on in an ever-deepening layer of air, and so the 

whole valley fills with a stagnant puddle of foggy air. And that 
provides us with the bottom tread of our cloud staircase. I 
know the learned ones will tell you fog isn’t exactly a cloud, — 
but it is as near as doesn’t matter for the moment. 

In this process of fog-formation which I have described, 
radiation is the principal and immediate cause of the con- 
densation to a visible collection of water drops. In the other 
steps of the staircase the immediate cause is that other very 
important process which I hurriedly sketched last week— 
dynamic cooling. Radiation is still the main cause, in the sense 
that the air currents which we call winds are’ produced by 
unequal heating of different bits of the earth’s surface, on a 
large or a small scale. But if here we take these air-currents as _ 
established, no matter how, we can examine what happens 
when they meet. If, for any reason at all, you have converging 
winds blowing in towards any particular place, if, that is, you 
have conditions in which, considering only a slice cut parallel 
to the earth’s surface—a slice related to the ground floor as 
the ground floor is related to the whole house—more air seems 
to be carried towards the point than seems to be leaving it, 
then there is only one way.in which this excess of air can be 
disposed of; it must be rising towards the ceiling. But ascent 
of air produces dynamic cooling, the rising air gets colder, its 
capacity for carrying water as an invisible vapour gets less, 
it continues its climb till it gets to a temperature at which the 
water vapour with which it started is just sufficient to ‘saturate’ 
it, as we say; then a little more climbing, a little more dynamic 
cooling, will cause the excess water vapour to condense, as 
visible droplets, on the dust particles which are still to be 
‘found at all levels in the ground floor, and a cloud is formed. 

If the conditions are such that the condensation takes place 
‘gently, without the release of any vast excess of water, ata — 
-level-of about 2,000 to 7,000 feet, you have the formation of _ 
the fourth tread of my cloud staircase, strato-cumulus cloud. 
We left out one step in THE LISTENER last week; stratus ap- 
peared there as the step immediately above the valley fog; __ 
then comes strato-cumulus. Stratus, the very low, almost 
“formless, sheet, at anything from ground level to 1,000 feet or 
so, which is very closely related to valley fog and which dis- 
perses by breaking up into large shapeless fluffy tufts of 
-fracto-stratus: The one left out is nimbo-stratus, often at 
about 1,500 to 3,000 feet, closely related to strato-cumulus,but 
of a sombre grey, and giving us rain by a continuation on a ES 
wees vigorous scale of the release of water drops by dynamic oh 
cooling.» - 2 tne ree ant {£9 Sonn 

These, then, are the lower cloud layers, stratus, nimbo- 

- Stratus, strato-cumulus. If the condensation takes place higher 
_ up, between 10,000 and 20,000 feet; we have the middle cloud — 
layers, alto-stratus and alto-cumulus. Alto-stratus is analmost 


1 


sheet, grey because it is thick enough to 
1 ight, although the sun may be seen dimly 
gleaming through it, and it is a very characteristic step in the 
particular show of the cloud staircase which presents itself, 
one step after another, with the approach of a depression. 
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Drawing by Roland Pym 


- thin bayonet fixed. 


_ Alto-cumulus, as opposed to the watery sourness of alto- 


__. Stratus, is rather a jolly-looking cloud. It reminds you not so 


much of the earth blanket I mentioned last week as of an earth 


~ quilt. It has biggish rounded masses or discs arranged in lines 


_and rows, which give it a sort of quilted structure; the French 


Be oe call it the ‘big sheep’ cloud, to distinguish it from the next 


higher step on the staircase. This higher step is the. cirro- 
‘cumulus layer, the mackerel sky, the ‘little sheep’ of the 


French, which has much finer quilting. Sometimes it is rippled 


like the sand on the sea-shore; it is white with very little 


shadow, and usually forms above 20,000°feet. It is a cloud 


sheet that suggests, perhaps a little deceptively, fine weather, 
summer evenings, holidays, little flashes of sunlight from 
dancing wavelets. It is the most lovable of clouds... 
“Climbing still, we come to the topmost steps of all, cirro- 
stratus and cirrus. Cirro-stratus is like a refined edition of alto- 
stratus, making a thin veil of whitish cloud, sometimes just 
giving a milky appearance to the ‘sky, sometimes having a 
fibrous structure like a tangle of silvery spiders’-webs. This 
_ veil often produces halos around the sun or moon. Cirrus 
itself is the magnificently varied group of delicate thread-like 
‘clouds up between 25,000 and 35,000 feet, which appear, often 


~The Far East—Ill 


IRST of all let me give you a picture of a Chinese 
soldier. One cannot generalise, of course, but he is 
usually a youngster. He looks sixteen, but is probably 
nineteen. His uniform, faded blue homespun, sometimes 
knaki, is ragged and patchy. He has a peaked cap on. In Man- 
churia he would wear a fur-lined hat, the big ear-flaps sticking 
out like horns. His 
garters—if he has — : 
any—on the outside. — : 
He may have put- : 8 
tees, or cloth leg- 
gings. His cartridge 
belt is also made of 
cloth, for leather 
costs too much. He 
is holding a long 
Chinese-made Mau- 
ser rifle, with a long 


The outside of the 
barrel is often 
brightly polished. If 
he is lucky, he may 
_ have leather shoes; 
‘if not, they are of 
cloth, or in wet 
weather, of stiff raw 
hide, with big hob- 
nails. On his breast 
pocket is a dirty 
white tag, covered ; ; 
with Chinese writing giving his name, regiment and so forth. 
And if he smiles—as he usually does—he reveals clean white 
teeth, just as brightly polished as his rifle barrel. Snae 


_ China has had three distinct.groups of soldiers since 1g900— 


‘Manchu Imperial troops, War-lord armies, and now Nation- 
alists. The War-lords, themselves, were mostly officers in the 
previous Imperial troops, but their armies—two millions or 
- more—were mainly untrained peasants and labourers. After 
the Manchus abdicated in 1911, a Republic was formed. The 


officers became ambitious. One of them tried to become — 


Emperor. When he died, the rest started privaté civil wars to 
see who was top-dog. They elected themselves ‘field marshals’ 
—two or three hundred of them—and in order to get money 


sold, or put in pawn to foreign money-lenders most of the- 


nation’s valuable resources: Each War-lord in turn—as most 


of them told me in interviews—proclaimed himself the 


“Strong Man’ come to save China from ruin—and the other 


fellows. 


‘They conscripted farmers, labourers—even children. One 


have climbed the staircase from ground to six miles up, it has . 


Chinese Soldiers and Bandits = = 
By O. D. RUSMUSSEN ‘CUR aaa — 


‘drivers. A plague of locusts hardly describes them. They con- 
‘fiscated everything they could lay hands on—cattle, foodstuffs, 


trousers are tucked inside his ‘socks, ° 


Novel method of arresting a Chinese robber 


_chewed gaps in their railway wagons. Wounded were left forgot- 


Peking: One War-lord’s front line began to crack; then it ~ ae 


‘exceptions, of course, but he is liable to think a position is too . 
_hot, and retire to a cooler one—orders or no orders. It has — 
_ taken him a long time to forget his old-fashioned rules—one 


marches, and, during battles, one hour off for lunch. 
_ I suspect you are waiting to hear about those umbrellas. It is — 


in an cthervvise blue sky, as wisps and streaks and long bands 

of feathery cloud, tufted filaments, ostrich feather plumes, 

and mares’ tails, these latter not to be confused with mares” 

nests, of which meteorology has its share. ee 
-_ So we have climbed the cloud staircase, and arrived at the — 

invisible ceiling I promised you. What is it? Just this. As we 


been getting steadily colder and colder; we left a floor heated — 
to 40 or 50 degrees Fahrenheit and have lost a degree Fahren- — 
heit for every 300 feet we have climbed, so that now on this 
top step among the ice-clouds—for the cirrus group is ice— 
we are at about 60 degrees Fahrenheit, call it too degrees of 


“del . 
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frost. But if we go a little higher, as you remember we can still 458 ; 
do, even by aeroplane, it actually gets a trifle warmer, andthen Ke 
if we could climb for another five miles or so with the strato; # 
sphere tourists we should find that the temperature hardly = 
changed at all. Nothing to be seen at this ceiling, buta very 
real ceiling for all that. It is called the tropopause, the limit *% 


et 
¢ 


of the turbulent region we have been talking about, the place 5 
where these ups and downs of moist air finally cease, the fm 
ceiling of the troubled troposphere, or ground floor of the = 
Weather House. - ae Pa 


had a bodyguard of boys little bigger than their rifles. Whole es 
armies lived in the railway trains. When the engines would no 4 
longer run, from neglect, they often executed the unlucky 


carts—and paid for nothing. The soldiers were promised two- 
pence a day and sixpence for battles—if they won. If they lost, LF 
hitemee oe / _ the War-lord usually = 
‘decamped with the ae 
- treasury. All they 
had left was a rifle, 
and a healthy appe- e 
tite. All they could 
- do was scrounge, or ER 
-_ turn amateur ‘ban- 
. dit’. And yet they 
- tried to go straight, 
when they — could. 
Deserted soldiers 
have tried to sell me 
their rifles and pis- 
tols for a couple of 
shillings, anything to 
get food and their 
- fare back home. 
I have seen sixty ~ 
thousand go into 
‘action with no com- 
“missariat or sup- 
Mondiale ports. Even the 
$ mules starved, and 
ten to die of neglect in cattle trucks. Some of the War-lords, at = 
least, thought they were doing good. Irememberabattlenear 


rolled back with a rush. The War-lord dashed up the roadin 
his car to head them off. He stood there—like a modern King 
Canute—hands raised, pleading and cursing. But the yellow 
tide swept past him like a flood. Retreat doesn’t always mean 
panic: The Chinese is an individualist. He is brave, but dis- 
creet. He hasn’t learned discipline as we know it. There are 


victory a day, no chasing a routed enemy, no night fighting or 


true: they always have them. They are cheaper than water- _ 
proofs; they are made of oiled paper, and cost a few pennies. = 
_ The Chinese soldier is best at guerilla tactics, but thatismot = 
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‘shells will pass over our heads’. As we steamed 


‘the river with shot just behind us. This is why 


Se shells and bullets drop in their 
‘bac 


_ from becoming Emperor, a rebel-mob- beat an 
- Army Co 
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all. He is~splendid in defensive sieges. Possibly it is a 
national habit. China has been defending herself for thousands 
of years against aggression, chiefly from Tartars and Mongols 
from the North. The Great Wall of China was the world’s 
largest fortress. The soldier has enormous endurance; the 
words ‘fatigue’ and ‘surrender’ mean nothing to him. Even 
the latest example—the 19th Route Army’s magnificent stand 
against superior Japanese arms at Shanghai recently—was a 
defensive action. 

The Chinese soldier has traditions, of a sort, but no tattered 
pennants, medals, clasps. The trouble is, Chinese of the better 
class still can’t get it out of their heads that soldiers are ‘hired 
assassins’, useful only for dirty work. Of course, they have 
legendary warriors, especially in their somewhat stereotyped 
stage characters. The stage-warrior pulls ugly faces, looks 
cross-eyed, and hops about the stage with legs spread wide 
apart to represent riding on a horse. He whirls a flashing 
sword around his head, or uses it for a skipping rope; and 
brings down the house. ; 

The soldier feels it is his prime duty to scare his enemies 
away, and fight them only as a last resort. He likes big guns for 
their big noise. Even the War-lords used to brag and threaten 
one another by telegram, and sometimes announced great vic- 
tories which never happened. Fictitious thousands were 
‘captured’, or ‘killed’, merely by purchasing the enemy 
general’s army. This idea of first kicking up a row might 
account for their poor marksmanship. I have seen them firing 
from the hip, and letting off cannon at point blank, on two or 


Execution of bandits in public, according to custom, outside Newchang 


three occasions when I have passed through the lines. This may 
sound strange to you, but they often obligingly stopped a 
battle, or tookit around the corner, so that foreigners wouldn’t 
be annoyed. The casualties after one day’s bombardment were 
two peasants, a water buffalo, and some fowl. I remember, in 
1913, three Chinese warships were shelling Lion Hill Fort at 
Nanking, about a couple of miles away. I was 
travelling on a Yangtze river steamer, and our 
course was between the warships and the fort. I 
asked the British skipper if it would be safe to go 
on. He said, ‘Why not? I’m not going to stop my 
ship for any so-and-so Chinese war. Anyhow, the 


dead between them, I sawa puff from a ship, heard 
the shell go overhead, and watchedit splash in the | 
river, yards off the mark. We were lucky, because 
the next shell burst from the muzzle and sprayed 


foreign residents are nervous. If fighting breaks 
out near the Concessions—fortunately, not very 


yards, or knock corners off the buildings. 


_ The Chinese guerilla is good at smart ruses, 
such things as dressing as a beggar or farmer, and 
getting behind the enemy lines; or into towns. In 
a battle which, by the way, stopped that War-lord 


; by exploding fireworks in petrol 
‘tins all night. This ruse wasted the Army’s 
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Chinese troops working a trench-mortar 
Mondiale 


ammunition. The rebe!s routed them at daybreak with real 
bullets. 

The Wei Hai Wei Regiment, British-trained Chinese, did 
excellent service in the Boxer uprising. They proved how good 
Chinese can be under proper discipline. The modern Nation- 
alist troops, with tanks, air and 
chemical units, are becoming, under 
European instructors, very useful 
forces. One picture will always stick 
in my mind. I was watching a de- 
feated army retreat in trainloads 
through a junction. They were 
huddled in cattle-trucks, wounded 
as well, some dying. They were 
ragged, caked in mud, and packed 
like sardines. I stood there fascin- 
ated as each wagon passed— 
wave after wave of chatter, garlic, 
and unwashed humanity. They 
were cooking meals over little 
charcoal braziers, eating and laugh- 
ing as though they were on a 
picnic. It was not lack of imagina- 
tion. They were from the farms— 
the same farmers I have seen go 
out in sampans and rafts, with their 
crops under ten to fifteen feet of 
flood water, and dive down, with a 
sickle in their hands and a rope around their waists, to save 
some of their crops. Submarine reaping requires courage. 

As for bandits, I am afraid that term is used rather loosely. 
A so-called ‘bandit’ might have been a soldier yesterday, and 


‘a farmer the day before. The world has too many fixed ideas. 


It pays too much attention to War-lords and bandits, and not 


the Chinese army 
Photograph: H. v. Perkhammer 
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Flight from Peking 


enough to the pluck and decency of the millions. One can mar- 
vel, not at what the Chinese have not done, but that they 
have carried on, despite drawbacks, and done so much. 
Wealth has been concentrating in the new industrial cities, 
attracted or driven there by famines, wars and communism. 
Huge areas have been ruined by floods and droughts. Millions 
have lost their homes, farms and incomes. Unemployment is 
serious; farmers who do carry on have to pay usurious interest 
on loans, often as much as I§0 per cent. 

I do not say that all banditry is their solution of the unem- 
ployment problem. But Chinese are too fond of a. reasonable 
family life to prefer scrounging about. If they could get work, 
and a decent income, I believe most bandits—and soldiers— 
would put down their arms. Banditry and kidnapping are-a 
mixture of political, economic, and just plain criminal influ- 
ences. The ancient Chinese bandit was a Robin - Hood, a 
secret enemy of government, a friend of the poorer people. 
Naturally, when hounded by troops, he fought desperately 
for his life. For the past two years, leaderless ex-soldiers have 
become amateur bandits, and overrun certain districts, especi- 
ally Manchuria. There have been constant raids on Manchurian 
railways, and the continental express has been wrecked twice. 

The real bandit—the Chinese call him ‘Tu-fei’—is a man 
with a deep grudge. When he kidnaps foreigners, it is usually, 
but not always, frankly to get money, and at the same time 
to make it hot for some local official, or embarrass the govern- 
ment with foreign nations. There was one called White Wolf. 
His name in Chinese—‘Pai Lan’—was a bogey to rich gentry 
and soldiers alike. His charmed life was due to a wonderful 
black Arab-Mongol pony cross-breed. I had the good luck 
to ride it once, after White Wolf was dead. I managed to stick 
on for some miles across the Kiukiang plains. It had a beautiful 
action, but a mouth like cast-iron. 

Bandits are often incredibly cruel, and sometimes childishly 
chivalrous. When they. wrecked the Shanghai Express. at 
Licheng—not that Hollywood thing, by the way—they forced 
foreign women in nightdresses to walk barefoot for.miles. 
Later, when resting, they held up some. bed-sheets to form a 
dressing room so that the women could change clothes. 
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The armed robber of the cities, with the latest foreign 
automatic, is absolutely reckless. He followed the rich families 
there, because ‘pickings’ were better, and to ‘get at’ some of the 
notorious old War-lord officials, some of them not much 
better than himself. One of these armed. robbers was gas- 
bombed for a day by the Shanghai foreign settlement police— 
a sort of Sidney Street affair. When they got him, he was 
already dead of loss of blood from a dozen bullet wounds. 
The Chinese would rather be killed than surrender. They 
differ in this and a number of ways from European or American 
bandits. They do not cover up their trails, or lie low until things 
blow over. They follow up their luck, so to speak. They work 
the same district; they shoot at sight, when cornered, not just 
merely in self-defence. They will take any risk, and rob for 


‘any amount—six million pounds or sixpence. But their ran- 
-soming and kidnapping technique is not very. different, If 


crime were not such an ancient institution, one might think 
they copied talking pictures. Of course, in China, kidnapping 
exploits the deep: family ties, and they are reluctant, even 
more than Westerners are, to notify the police. Kidnapping is 
a capital offence, but it has been more effective to kidnap the 
bandits’ own families, thus hoisting them with their own 
petard. The bandit is a good spender—easy come, easy go. 
He is liberal with his poor relatives, and still poorer friends. 
Surrounded by the unnatural loyalty, he is hard to catch. 
The police are obliged. most of the time to run him down 
red-handed. Banditry is a problem, no doubt more so because 
it is dramatic, and gets big headlines.. It is not anti-foreign; 
as a matter of fact, the bandit gets far more money from 
Chinese, and gets it quickly, with no fuss. When political 
and.economic problems are solved, China may automatic- 
ally solve banditry. One can only wait, and meanwhile 
sympathise with a really courageous people in their present 
difficulties. 


The ditietragion on page 21 of our issue of fice? 3, showing Mr. Walter Gédiles 
smith’s model désign for a concrete church should, have been acknowledged to the 
Institution of “Structural Engineers, whose copyright it is) We regret that this 
acknowledgment was not made at the time of publication. 
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The British West Indies 


By SIR ALGERNON ASPINALL 


Part of the talk broadcast on January 19 by Sir Algernon Aspinall, who has been Secretary of the West India Committee 
'_. since 1898 and Secretary of the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture since 1921 


T-was Thomas Warner, of Parham, in Suffolk, Captain of 
‘the King’s Bodyguard, who originated English colonisa- 
tion in the West Indies. Three hundred and ten years ago 
this month he landed with his wife, his son and fourteen 
other settlers in the island of St. Christopher, or St. Kitts, 
which thus became the Mother Colony of the British West 
Indies. Barbados, which had been visited and claimed for King 
James by the crew of a passing ship in 1605, was not settled 
until twenty-one years 
later. It is the proud 
boast of the people of 
that island that no for- 
eign flag has ever flown 
over their shores. Per- 
haps I can best describe 
how ‘we came by the 
rest of the islands by 
paraphrasing the poet: 
Some we had by 
conquest, 

And some we had by 

. - trade ; 
And some we found 

-.__ by: courtesy 
Of pike and carro- 
‘nade. : 


Jamaica, our largest 
West Indian posses- 
sion, was captured from 
Spain in 1655 by Ad- 
miral Penn and General 
Venables, who had 
been sent out with 
orders to reduce Haiti. 
They had failed dis- 
astrously in that enter- 
prise and were afraid to 
return home and face 
the Protector empty- 
handed! So they took 
Jamaica instead. Trini- 
dad was surrendered 
by the Spanish to Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in 
1797, Admiral Apo- 
daca literally burning 
his boats on this occa- 
sion rather than engage 
the English fleet. 
Tobago. changed 
hands. many times be- 
fore it was finally cap- 
tured by Hood. The 
Virgin Islands came 
into our possession 
through the activities of the Buccaneers, part of whose 
treasure is said to be still buried there. Some of you may not 
know that one of the islands in the group is ‘Dead Man’s 
Chest’, immortalised by Stevenson in his refrain: 
‘Fifteen men on the Dead Man’s Chest 
Yo! Ho! Ho! and a bottle of rum’. : 
I have not time to tell you the detailed history of th 
Windward Islands, but they constantly changed hands 
between England and France. Grenada and ‘St. Vincent 
have been in our undisputed possession since 1783 and 
St. Lucia since 1814. We acquired the Bahamas by settlement 
from Bermuda in 1647. The three Colonies of Essequibo, 
Demerara and Berbice, now united as British Guiana, were 
finally ceded to us by the Dutch in 1814, while our posses- 
sion of British Honduras is due to the gallant conduct of the 


-wood-cutter settlers or Bay-men who, with their slaves armed 


Spanish Town, Jamaica 


with crude pikes, and with the help of H.M. Sloop Merlin 
inflicted a decisive defeat on the Spaniards in the memorable 
Battle of St: George’s Cay on September 10; 1798, the anni- 


versary of which is celebrated in Belize, the capital, to this day. 


In the eighteenth century the West Indies, then at the 


‘height of their wealth and importance, were the scene of some 
‘of the most brilliant exploits of British arms. The Battle 


Honours of the old line regiments of foot afford evidence of 

the proud part played 
by our gallant soldiers 
on these islands, which 
rang with the heroic 
deeds of such naval 
worthies as Benbow, 
Rodney, Hood, Jervis 
and Nelson, who ad- 
visedly called the West 
Indies ‘The Station for 
Honour’. 

You will realise what 
enormous value was 
set upon the West 
Indies in the eighteenth 
century from these two 
historical —_ instances. 
The Ministers respon- 
sible for the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763 were 
seriously criticised be- 
cause they had given 
up the island of Gua- 
deloupe in exchange 
for Canada. The critics 
thought that that West 
Indian island, now in 
possession of France, 
was worth more than 
the whole of Canada. 
Some of you may re- 
member that there was 
an interesting prece- 
dent for this exchange 
since at the Peace of 
Breda in 1667 we had 
swapped Surinam, now 
Dutch Guiana, to the 
Netherlands, in ex- 
change for what is 
today New York. Then 
again Dundas, who 
was the younger Pitt’s 
right-hand man, once 
declared that he would 
rather ten thousand 
Frenchmen were 
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landed in Ireland than in Jamaica! 


Now I will saya word or two about the industries of the 
British West Indies. Those Colonies are almost entirely 
dependent upon agriculture for their prosperity, and they are 
particularly fortunate in having in their midst—in Trinidad 
to be precise—the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, 
of which the King is Patron. There young men from the West 
Indian area receive a training which leads to a diploma in 
tropical agriculture and post-graduates from all over the 
Empire qualify for an Associateship. Though the College was 
only opened in 1922 students who have passed through it are 
to be found in every tropical Colony as well as in several of 
the Dominions: Successful candidates for the agricultural 


‘services of the Colonies now spend one year at the College 


before taking up their appointments, and you can well 
imagine what an advantage that must be to them no less than 
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to the countries to which they proceed. Important research also 
goes on there. For example the research workers are trying to 
find out why some cocoa trees produce only two-pods a year 
and others perhaps two hundred. Then again efforts are being 


‘made to find a banana able to resist Panama disease. In the 


Colonies with which I am dealing sugar is still king. But the 
throne of that monarch has been in danger more than once. 


‘Few industries have been carried on in the teeth of such 
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The one West Indian island_not entirely dependeat upon 
agriculture is Trinidad. Some of you may have seen the model 
of the world-famous Pitch Lake in that island at the Imperial 
Institute. Tke lake, which- was discovered by Sir Walter 
Rayleigh in 1595, .is over 95 acres in extent, and the asphalt __ 
won from it is exported to every part of the world. Itis 
largely used for paving, and when you cross the roadway of “x 
the Victoria Embankment or Westminster Bridge you are % 


difficulties as those which West Indian sugar-has had. to-face.~ -actually walking—or running—on Trinidad asphalt laid down 


Yet in spite of many: set-backs due-to competition with slave; 
‘grown sugar and later with heavily subsidised beet sugar 


‘twenty-eight years ago and as good today as it was then. oN 
‘Through royalties paid by the firm to which it is leased, the 


‘from the Continent, and finally to. over-production all over the | lake. is:a source of revenue to the Government of Trinidad. 
world, it comes up smiling and the output of the West Indian _,The..island. has also an. important oil industry. Last year . 
‘Colonies is now actually greater than.it was in thedaysof the — petroleum.products accounted for as much as 56 per cent. of 
sugar lords, but competition is-so terribly keen that it some- _-the Colony’s total exports. Trinidad is one of the few parts of 
‘times requires a magnifying. glass to find the profits. After‘a - the Empire where oil is won. Petrol refined in the island from 
brief period of prosperity following the War, sugar prices fell _oil .from_ the local wells is now obtainable in England. Dia- 
to a record low figure. Fortunately, however, the Government monds and gold are found in paying quantities in British 
has been sympathetic in recent years and disposed to help this __ Guiana, and from the forests of that great Colony comes the 


old and valuable industry which gives far more employment 
than any other in the West Indies. As a result of tariff prefer- 
ences which they enjoy in the United Kingdom and Canada, 


the West Indian planters are today just about able to hold; 
‘their own.:But- not once nor. twice only has there been a risk: 
of. cultivation having to be abandoned, and I hope that suc- 


cessive British Governments will bear in‘mind these. words 
of Bacon: ‘It is the sinfullest thing in the world to forsake or 


destitute a plantation once in forwardness; for’ besides ‘the 
-dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood in many commiserable 


people’... . “ 


-- Most of the sugar from our West Indian Colonies goes to 


the refineries, but there are two distinctive kinds which ‘are 
sent direct from the plantations to the table and enjoy well- 
deserved prosperity. I refer to the West Indian crystallised or 
‘Demerara’ sugar—so called after one of the counties of 
British Guiana, where its manufacture first began, and the 
old-fashioned Barbados sugar, or muscovado. An important 


.by-product of cane sugar is, of course, rum, for which the 
West Indies—and especially Jamaica—and British Guiana are 


famed. In recent years the consumption of that wholesome 


-spirit has been checked owing to the crippling duty imposed 


upon it in the United Kingdom, but some revival in the 
demand is now being experienced. It was the immense for- 
tunes made out of sugar and rum that helped to finance the 
industrial revolution in England. 
Cocoa is another important industry of the British West 
Indies, and the beans grown in Trinidad and Grenada are of a 


‘particularly fine quality. Unfortunately, owing to over-pro- | 
‘duction in West Africa, planters have had lately to sell at'a loss. 


stout. greenheart which is unsurpassed among water and 
worm-resisting woods, and I must not forget to tell you that 
it-was timber that brought fame to British Honduras, a 
country where even sheds are built of the finest mahogany. 
© -'Phereis one other important industry which I have not 
yet mentioned, and that is the tourist business, which repre- 
sents’an ‘invisible export’ of great and increasing value. Now 
that the glorious natural charms and wonderful climate of the 
West Indies have become widely known more and more 
tourists‘ are making such islands as Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Barbados, Antigua, St. Lucia, St. Vincent and the Bahamas 
their. winter quarters. British Guiana also is making a bid for 
» this trade and offers many attractions to travellers. 
The total trade of the British West Indies, including the 
Bahamas, British Guiana and British Honduras, now exceeds in 
value £33 millions annually. Of this trade 30 per cent. is with 
the United Kingdom and 20 per cent. with Canada. Canada 
with her expanding manufactures and the. West Indies with 
their profusion of tropical. products are. by nature comple- 
mentary. Each is capable of supplying what the other needs, and 
their business connections are bound to become closer-as the 
years go by. I am, perhaps, making no extravagant claim if I 
say that the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreements, the first 
of which was signed in 1912, and the-latest in 1925, guaran- 
teeing reciprocal tariff preferences, set a novel example in 
Imperial relationships which was copied on a larger scale at 
the Ottawa Conference of 1932. pete, Soe 
In this necessarily incomplete survey I have left until the 
end the somewhat intricate problem of the West Indian con- 
stitutions. Originally all the West Indian colonies which were 


- The chief hope of this industry lies in representatives of cocoa-" acquired by settlement had their ‘representative institutions 
*ptoducing countries getting together and adopting some plan _ with Governors, Councils and Assemblies to which Members 
for the regulation of supplies. All the cocoa-producing coloniés "* were elected by the’ people.’ Even Tobago, for example, an 
have now approved a memorandum on this subject which will. jsland“smaller than’ the Isle“of Wight, had ‘its “Legislative 
‘shortly be submitted on their behalf to the Monetary, and ‘. Assembly:in which the elected Members had a majority. These 
‘Economic Conference of the League of Nations. Another main . Assemblies.were closely modelled dn the House of Commons, 
‘industry is fruit. The rise of the great banana industry in» and had their Speakers, Chaplains, maces and ‘all ‘the -para- 
'Jamhaica is in itself an epic. In a normal year about twenty-five *phernalia to which we are accustomed’ at home. Then in’ last 
million bunches are ‘shipped from the island, and as each ~ century, when the sugar industry had been’ brought ‘to the 
‘average bunch has at least 8 hands and every hand 16 fingers, . yerge’of ruin and finances were jeopardised, on2 by on2thtse 
‘this means over 3;000;000;000 bananas! Bananas ‘those gentle- — Assemblies abrogated themselves. Surrendéring their constitu- 
men among fruits’ who ‘always go gloved’ may shortly be pro-~~ tions, they invited Queen Victoria to substitute for them€tich 


duced on a commercial scale in Dominica and Trinidad. also.. 
The production of grapefruit has bécome of greater importance 


‘than that of limes, a staple of Dominica and St: Lucia; and of 


oranges, which are making headway in Jamaica. = ; 
Over a century ago the West Indies were: Great Britain’s 
chief source of supply of cotton. The industry siiccumbed, 


_ however, to American competition, and though there was a 
_ revival during the Civil War it was practically extinct in 1902 


when the cultivation of Sea Island cotton was introduced. 
About 4,000 bales of that variety are now exported annually. 
It is used in the manufacture of the finest lace, hosiery, fabrics 
and sports garments. It may surprise some of you to learn that 
its staple is so long that one pound of Sea Island lint can be 
spun out into two hundred and ten miles of yarn! I haven’t got 
time to deal with all the West Indian agricultural industries, 
but if I name also coffee, coconuts, arrowroot, honey, ginger, 
nutmegs, mace, pimento or allspice and dyewoods, you will 
realise that it is a mistake to suppose that these Colonies have 
put ail their eggs in one basket! 


‘. Bahamas all are now controlled in the last resort: by thé Secre- 


- form-of Government as she might consider fit. So'it comes 
about that with the exception of Jamaica, Barbados, and ‘the 


‘tary of Staté’for the Colonies on behalf of the’Crown, and the 

-Government-has a majority in the Legislative Councils even 

‘where there are ‘elected as well as nominated Members: The 

“people of Barbados are justly proud of the fact that their House 
of Assembly is, next to our House of Commons-and the Ber- 
muda Assembly, the oldest legislative body inthe Empire. The — 
Bahamas also retain representative institutions which date from 
1728. 

Jamaica -is well advanced along the road of representative 
development. The Government there has a majority of one — 
besides the Governor’s casting vote in the Legislative Council, 
to which fourteen elected ‘Members are returned. If the 
fourteen’ are unanimous against any proposal or nine’ 

-a money vote, such proposals and vote can only be carried by 
‘the Governor if he declares themto be of ‘paramount impor- 
‘tance’. Nine elected members can also reject any new taxation. = 
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The other islands are proceeding. in .a more: leisurely 
manner towards representative Government. Mr. Edward 
Wood, now ‘Lord Irwin, when as’ Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies he visited the West Indies in 1921, recognised 
the growing desire of a section of the communities to have a 
greater voice in the government of their Colonies, and as a 
result of his recommendations the elective 
principle has been reintroduced into most of ~~~ 
the Legislatures. The official majorities con- | f 
trolled by the Governors, and in the last’ 
resort by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, still remain. A politically-minded 
section of the communities would like to 
see it removed. One of their chief com- 
plaints is that their advice is rarely followed. 
It has yet to be shown that they have any 
solid backing, and at present the masses 
take little real interest in politics, whatever 
may be their colour, class or creed. But, as 
Lord Irwin declared, the demand for self- 
government may in the long run prove © 
irresistible. Still, many people who have the 
best interests of these Colonies at heart are 
inclined to advise their people to remember 
the old Latin tag and to hasten slowly. 
Constitutional changes are sometimes accom- ~ 
panied by unforeseen consequences of a 
disagreeable nature, more particularly on 
the financial side, even after years of ex- 
perience as in Newfoundland. Only a few 
years ago a town council in one of the 
Colonies had to be suspended and replaced 
by a Commissioner appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, though I am glad: to say that it 
has been reconstituted and is now working 
most efficiently. Then British Guiana, where till recent years 
the financial control was in the hands of the elected members, 
has had to revert to what is practically Crown Colony govern- 
ment; since it was found that, without the sense of security 
thereby engendered, loans could not be raised on reasonable 
terms, and-outside capital, which is one of the Colony’s 
greatest needs, could not be attracted. - 

Closely allied to'the question of the constitutions is that of 


Avstreet scene in Kingston, Jamaica - 


federation. The British West Indies have frequently been com- 
pared to the sticks of the fable; but in actual fact they are far 
more united than is usually supposed. They.have shown on 
many occasions that they can speak with one. voice, and 
it may be remembered that the Colonies with which I have 
been dealing presented a united front at Ottawa when their 
representatives negotiated the reciprocal trade. agreements 
with the Dominion of Canada to which .I have already 
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referred. Moreover, I-should remind you that-the cricket teams 
which have come over to try conclusions with England have 
represented the West Indian Colonies as a whole. 4 
“Various schemes for the political federation of the’ islands 
have been propounded from time to time, but none has yet 
appealed to the people in the Colonies concerned. Last year 


. 


The church and bell-tower at Nassau, Bahamas 


the problem as affecting Trinidad and the Windward and 
Leeward Islands was examined on the spot by a Commission, 
whose members had to admit that they found little enthusiasm 
for closer union. They could therefore only recommend the 
defederation of the Leeward Islands and the grant of the same 
measure: of independerice to the Presidencies comprising 
it’ as is enjoyed by-the Colonies forming the Windward 
Islands group, subject to control by a Governor-General. 
If effect is given to this proposal, it would 
appear that the seven West Indian Colonies 
will become eleven—unless the three Wind- 
ward Islands are disrated, which is un- 
thinkable. What is immediately needed is 
greater economy in administration without 
loss of efficiency, and uniformity in such 
matters as customs practice—to mention 
one only. The rest will come gradually. As 
Lord Irwin has truly remarked, ‘the estab- 
lishment of political unity is likely to be a 
plant of slow and tender growth’. I fancy 
that the politically active section of the 
communities to which I have referred is not 
really interested in federation unless it is to 
be accompanied by self-government, and 
the official point of view is that the time for 
that is certainly not yet ripe. Meanwhile it 
is an cncouraging sign that some of the 
- West Indians, who, as I have said, con- 
stitute the great majority of the.inhabitants 
of these Colonies, should be showing a 
desire to enter the legitimate political arena. 
Already many of them sit in the Legislative 
Councils, some as nominated, and others 
-as- elected, members. Some again hold 

responsible positions in the Colonial Civil 

Service, and their.progress as a race is un- 


mistakable. 


Messrs. Dent have just issued the first cheap editions (price 
3s. 6d. each) of Joseph Conrad’s Personal Record—the account of 
his sensations over his first book, and his first contact with the 
sea; ‘Notes'on Life and Letters, where a diversity of subjects are 
dealt with, from Henry James to the protection of ocean liners; 
and Last. Essays, which. contain all his -important miscella- 
neous writings unpublished or uncollected at the time of his 
death. 
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~ AST week I traced the outline of what the Navy did in 
a century of war. Now I turn to its work in a century 
which, for it, was a century of peace. ree Ses 

—~<f After a score of years of war, peace came in 1815. 
‘the form which reduction then took was simple and econo- 
‘mical, Only as many ships were kept fully manned—14 battle- 
“ships, 33 cruisers and 65 small craft—as were needed for the 
setvices of peace; the remainder were laid up in the dockyards, 
so that they would again be available if the occasion should arise. 


what today we call ‘police’ and ‘political’ duties. There were still | 
pirates; in the Mediterranean there were Algerines, ‘Tunisians 


and Greeks, in the Indian seas there were Arabs in the Persian - 


Gulf, a medley of other gentry in all the waters from the 

Bombay coast to Canton, and various folk of different origins 

in the West Indies and the South American seas. Next, the 

abolition of slavery in 1833 called for action against the slave 

_ traders. Polar exploration became active both in the Arctic and _ 

the Antarctic: and—though this was later in the century— — 

Mo scientific expeditions were made; Darwin sailed in one, Huxley. , 

in another. Surveying ships were set to work to chart the many _ 
-tlew waters which discovery had opened up to them and in 
which settlements were beginning to be made. Besides there 
ae were other services of a military character to be performed. 
ON What are called ‘small wars’ arose out of our extended 
_ responsibilities, largely in the Eastern seas; and in those 
operations the Navy, and the Indian Navy, partook, in some 

___- cases—as in China—playing the principal part. 

+ ‘These were only the everyday occupations of the Navy.in 
; the outer seas. The ships which performed these duties were 
those small vessels corresponding to what today we_ call 
i ‘cruisers’ and ‘the flotilla’—brigs, sloops and gunboats. What, 
then, were those great ships, the ‘battleships’ of the day, 
xa _required to do? These ships served a great political purpose, 
and that purpose was nothing less than the preservation of 
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Rea H.M.S. Assistance and Pioneer in winter quarters, 1853. A lithograph of an incident in by the adoption of formidable ships by 
a one of the expeditions sent in search of Sir John Franklin : Foreign Powers of a novel character requir- 
re e2 a By courtesy of the Parker Gallery, rah id Square ‘ing similar ships to deal with them: yet it 
____ peace and security; of preventing aggressions upon territories then becomes a matter not only of expediency but of abso- 
raph ___ in whose integrity our security depended. The final settlement _lute necessity’. It was this wise principle which governed the 
__—__ of the great problems which had distracted Europe for those delay. In short, it was by then rightly considered that it was 
_—s twenty years of war did not prevent. new questions from against our interests to ‘force the pace’. ; ; 
arising. Indeed, the French Revolution had given rise to new When Napoleon III, seeing that the new design gave him 
ss problems. Thus, the Spanish American colonies revolted an opportunity to place France on an equality at sea with 


against Spain, and, in doing so, opened their ports to English 
trading ships. As such trade was forbidden by Spain, the 
merchantmen found themselves in danger of being seized by 
Spanish vessels, and it therefore fell to the Navy to give the 
_ needed protection to the British.merchantmen; this. caused 
a strained relations between London and Madrid. Then there was 
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point of invading Spain, and Portugal, our old ally, appeared — 


- What were these services of peace? They were primarily ~ 


plain that no movement by sea—the only road—would be 


It was through the existence of a strong Navy a 
critical situations in 1839 and 1840 were prevented from — 
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a critical situation in 1825, when France appeared to be onthe 


to be in danger. This danger was averted, and peace was 
maintained, when Canning announced his intention of inter- 


commander, Ibrahim Pasha, intended to massacre the whole __ 
population of the Morea and to re-populate it with Arabs and 
Egyptians, England then interposed her fleet and made it 


liberty of Greece was then assured. ‘ae ee 
that many 


degenerating into war. Turkey, attacked by the ruler of her 


vassal state, Egypt, Mehemet Ali, was on the verge of collapse. 
British interests in the East.were, in the opinion of the British = 
Government, bound up with the preservation of Turkey's = 
integrity; for Turkey lay on the road to India, and her presence - aE 
there was preferable to that of an Arab or Russian state. The 
existence of a strong Navy, and the expressed intention of 
using it to oppose the dismemberment of Turkey by Mehemet rat 
Ali, notwithstanding his French support, was the means of 
preserving the peace at a moment of intense crisis. ene 
Peace, however, was not preserved in1854,butthiswasmain- © 
ly due to divided counsels in Europe, and.yacillationin the ~ 
Cabinet.. There was so much talk of peace as to encourage Russia ape 
in the belief that Britain would not act. The fleet was sentto 
the coast of Turkey, near enough to annoy Russia but too far = 
_ off to be of any service. Force is useless unless it is where it a 
is needed, and in this instance the place was the Black Sea. 


Its presence in the Black Sea could have —— 
prevented that attack by the Russian upon — 
the Turkish fleet at Sinope, after which the 
cry for war in England tecame insistent; and 
war followed in the next year. ea 
During the period between 1855 and 1870 yi 
the Navy underwent a great transformation 
owing to the invention of the ironclad aS 
ship: and with that invention began the mr. 
first great competition in naval armaments. 
The introduction of. the shellfiring 
had. made the wooden ship a slaughter- it 
house, and iron plates took the place of 
oaken timbers in the ship’s sides. The 
Admiralty’s policy was clearly defined by 
the then Controller of the Navy in 1858: zl 
‘It is not to the interest of Great Britain, 
possessing as she does so large a Navy; to 
adopt any important change in the con- 
struction of ships of war which might have 
the effect of rendering necessary the intro- 
cuction of a new class of very costly ves- | 
sels, until such a course is forced upon her 


England. by the building of a new navy composed of ships 
which would outclass those of England, proceeded to construct _ 
a fleet of-ironclad ships, the British Government necessarily = =» 
took up the challenge. England became truly alarmed at the = 
appearance of this new French navy, and suspicious that this == 
portended. political trouble. Napoleon attempted to disarm 
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intentions: ‘Let each build’, wrote Napoleon, ‘what he con- 
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these suspicions with assurances of the peacefulness of his 


‘siders the right number; you ought to have. twice-as man’ 
as I, as they are your principal protection’. But the British 
Cabinet was far from being reassured by mere words. It judged 


by acts and policy. The pressing forward of a French ironclad 


programme could only, in its eyes, be directed against 
England, for there was no other fleet of importance; and, as 
the fleet proposed appeared to our Cabinet to be entirely dis- 
proportionate to the needs of French de- 
fence, it could only be described as aggres- 
sive in character. Thus it saw a definite 
intention of hostility, which was not at 
all allayed by speeches which referred to the 
Mediterranean asa French lake, accompanied 
by the positive act of developing the port 
of Cherbourg, of use only against this 
country, as a great naval base. 

It is not without interest that at this dis- 
tant date, seventy-four years ago, a sugges- 
tion was put forward by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty for limiting both navies by agree- 
ment, which would effect large savings of 
money to both countries while assuring 
that the superiority at sea, on which British 
existence depends, would be maintained. But 
this was not considered practicable by the 
Government for many reasons. England had 
to regulate her Navy not by France only 
but also by other Powers} limitation would 
demand a constant inquisitorial watch on 
éach other’s dockyards, which would only 
provoke ill-feeling; and finally, the Emperor, ; 
it was said, even if he should agree to the relative strength, 
would not delay his attack for the completion of our pro- 
gramme. 

The consequence was twofold. First, as the result of France 
forcing the pace, a naval competition began, precisely analogous 
to that which we saw twenty-five years ago between ourselves 
and Germany; secondly, relations with France deteriorated. 
The last wooden two-decker was ordered in 1859 and the 
era of competitive building in iron and steel definitely began. 

The naval competition with France was checked. by the war 
of 1870-1, when French efforts had to be centred on her army. 
French shipbuilding started afresh after the war, and at the 
same time there was a marked growth in the Russian navy. 
These were the only two Powers with whom Britain had serious 
international differences. The competition, therefore, extended 
to include Russia. 

In about 1885 considerable anxiety was felt in this country 
as to our naval strength. This found eventual expression in 
the policy known as the ‘Two Power Standard’ in 1888 and 
the Naval Defence Act in 1889, which provided for.a great 
increase in the Navy to bring it to that standard. The policy 
announced in 1881 of restricting the size of the battleship to 
10,000 tons was departed from, and the tonnage of those 
ships was increased to 14,000 tons. This was the beginning of a 
rise which proceeded, first gradually and later by bounds, till 
those ships reached the size which we see today. 

The Navy was now incontestably strong, and, in the light of 
later events, it is no exaggeration to say that this strength con- 


tributed to the preservation of peace: for several - political » 


situations arose in the following years in which British weak- 
fiess at sea could have proved a temptation to attempt to solve 
by force what proved to be soluble by diplomacy. Some will 
remember the tense situation in 1898, others the dislike felt 
by some of our neighbours for us during the South African 


War. In Siam, Madagascar and in Agadir there were political 


differences of varying degrees of acerbity. The fortunate fact 
that these and other disputes—which, though they generated a 
temporary heat, were concerned with matters which touched 
no primary national interest of our various foreign friends— 
were settled by peaceful means, was in a very large degree due 
to the impregnable position in which the strong Navy placed 
this country. It secured her territories and her trade, and 
though such a Navy by itself possesses little power positively 
‘to compel a continental state, it possesses a marked ‘power to 
deter a foreign state from pursuing a policy which it is unable 
;4s\ thus ‘secured: against vital 
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H.M. twin screw turret ship Captain—one of the early iron-clad ships, built in 1869 


- would depart from established methods. 
‘sight is to be attributed to the Admiralty of the day, the 
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but the certainty of -what the Navy could: prevent that made 
the Navy so steadying an influence in relations with individual 
states. Its positive power rests almost entirely upon its ability 


- to isolate an opponent: but that power is effective only—except 


against very minor nations—when it is allied with military 
states. ; ) 

I recalled earlier that when the Navy of Napoleon III 
appeared, in 1859 and onwards, to be in process of being 
increased-to a strength manifestly unnecessary for the purposes 


Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees of the National Maritime Museum 


of the defence of France, the statesmen of this country felt 
that they could only attribute to it an aggressive character. 
That is a deduction which applies to any instrument of 
national defence. The situation was repeated, and the same 
deduction was necessarily drawn, when Imperial Germany 
adopted the same course, and proceeded to arm herself with a 
fleet exceeding the needs of her security. So the third and 
greatest competition in armaments began. 

At the same time a new instrument was coming into exist- 
ence: the submarine. It was still, by 1914, in no very advanced 
stage, and its powers were not very clearly distinguished. 
That it would affect the operations of war was recognised; 
but that it would affect them as it proved able to do was not 
anticipated. There were, it is true, some who predicted that 
it would be used. for attacking. trade; but to many this 
appeared improbable, for the only way in which it could act 
effectively would be by the sinking of ships with the torpedo. 


- Tt was not believed that a modern nation would depart from 


customs and methods of war which centuries of warfare had 
established: nor was it believed that it could be done without 
inflicting such injury upon neutral vessels as would infallibly 
bring injured neutrals into the war in defence of their rights. 
Action in’ war is largely dictated by the advantage to be 
gained, and the disadvantage appeared, to many of us, so 
greatly to outweigh the prospective—and recognised—advan- 
tages, that it was not considered probable that an enemy 
If want of fore- 


extreme reluctance of German statesmen to embark upon 
what was called ‘unrestricted warfare’ for those very reasons 
must be remembered. 
If we take a broad and comprehensive survey of what 
national service the Navy performed in the years of peace, and 
how it fulfilled the objects of Government, we can say that it 
was the principal instrument in the Government’s hands by 
means of which the liberty of several—though not all—small 
nations were assured: it was a ‘sanitary cordon’ which local- 
ised political diseases which might have become the widespread 
epidemics of wars between many great nations. And, if its 
existence did not eventually succeed in preventing the greatest 
war, any more than it had in earlier times, it was for two 
reasons. One, that the causes lay too deep, and the other 
that the tremendous power which rests in the sea was either 
insufficiently appreciated or that there was a strong and, as:it 
proved not unjustified, belief that the war would be over on 
land before such isolation‘on the sea could produce a decisive 
influence. © . 
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* WONDER what sort of an idea you have got of what goes 
-onata ‘sitting’? I suppose quite a lot of you think about these 
sittings as very queer mysterious sorts of things, in which 


silly and credulous people of whose foolishness he takes full 
advantage. I am sorry to say that often enough you would not 


‘Drawing made by Mr. Besterman and sealed in - 
three envelopes (as described on opposite page)— 


be far out, for that description is not at alla 
vad ‘bad one for lots of sittings that are always 
taking place up and down the country. But 
__—s- there isa very different kind of sitting: serious 
Re sittings, in which serious people take part, 
not to be fooled, but in order to find out 
__ whether there really is anything ‘in it’, 
‘That is the sort of pias I want to tell you 
about. 
____- For instance, I have just come from a 
t Re sitting with Rudi Schneider at the Society 
= _ for Psychical Research. If you could be 
transported into the seance-room of the 
-_-- ‘Society at this moment you might have a 
wei ‘shock. You would find yourself in a pitch- 
dark room, with Rudi Schneider in trance 
+ breathing very fast and very loudly, and all 
‘the sitters talking and singing for all they are 
-worth—not hymns, by the way. These are 
the only odd things that would strike you, 
and they are not done without reason. We. 
have darkness because the things we want to 
happen will not happen in the light, and we 
_ make a lot of noise because the medium likes noise when he is 
in trance. 

' But please don’ t think that because there is darkness and 
- - noise we don’t know what is going on. That. is just. the point. 
' When people meet in ordinary circles in the dark and sing and 
ae talk, it is perfectly true that they cannot really observe what is 
' going on. But in the sittings I am talking of, that doesn’t 
"matter, because it isn’t we who have to observe what is going 
__ on; we have scientific apparatus to do this for us. And it is this 
"apparatus I want to tell you something about. But. first you 
"want to know what sort of things we do expect to happen. 


4 x power which is supposed to emanate from him; you can call 
; force anything you like, because we do not yet know in 
yo tke Teast What i it is. At eit rate this force is supposed to come 
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a lank-haired medium sits surrounded by a collection of 


—and the drawing made by the medium, Ossowiecki, of what he saw “— ee 


_ that hits the apparatus at the other end of the case is lessened, — 
_ in exactly the same way as the amount of light hitting the wall © 
- when you shine a torch at it is reduced if you put your’ — 
- into part of the beam. Consequently the observer watching the 
_ instrument at once knows that the force is there and to some 

- extent he knows what it is doing. So you see it does not matter 
_ if we all talk and sing, because all one of us has to do i is to be 
" watch the illuminated pointer of an instrument. ws 
- These things vary. In the case of Rudi there is a sort of force — 


“you when. the force moves the 


from where the medium i is sitting and to move arnatt objects 
put on a table out of reach of the medium. That is the chief 
thing we investigate with this medium. 

Now I will tell you what we do in order to investigate chien 
force. I have told you that the objects which it has to move are — 
on a table. As a matter of fact it is not a table at all, itis a oe 

of long case, which has a hole on one side sy 
where the force can come in. In one end of — ae 
this case. there is an ordinary electric lamp > 
enclosed in a small box; in this box there is a nee 
small window through whichthe light shines, 
and as the beam of light shines out it is” 
-made to pass through a special substance 
and a special chemical which have the useful _ 
property of making the light invisible after it 
has passed through them. The light is still 
there, but it is now what we call infra-red — 
light, which cannot be seen. This ray of in- 
visible light is sent into the other end of the 
case and there it strikes a special and in- — 
“genious bit of apparatus. This apparatus — 
transforms light into electricity, so thatif itis 
wired up to an instrument which measures 
electricity, you can see at once that by watch- 
ing the instrument we know how much light 
is striking the apparatus in the case. All right. 
-Now this is what happens, or at least thisis _ 
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what we want to happen. Th: force. comes. out 2% 
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From ‘An Experiment in “Clairvoyance? with M. Stefan Ossowiecki’, by 
Theodore Besterman. By courtesy of the Society for Psychical Research 
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of the medium, and on its way to try and move the little objects ae 
—a bell for instance—it finds its way into the case and there it 
naturally gets into the invisible ray. Atonce the amount of light _ 


ot 


nice, but it wont ay 
e bell, because that is 

"standing on the case and not in it. ‘Well, we aren’t helpless a 
_even then. In the first place the bell is Big with a Tumi; 


- But, you will tell me, this is all ve 
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the size of a stamp, on w 


_ happens, we have 1 oa ee Deg 
much outside ordinary scientific experience. 


ning to it. In the second place we have recently suc- 


in a feeble red light, on special film made for the purpose. I ~ 
have every hope that as soon as we want to, which means as — . 
_ soon as we can afford to, because this sort of work is very — 
expensive, we shall be able to take films in complete darkness. 
You can see for yourselves how extremely important this is. 
_ On the day on which the first movie is made in darkness will 
toll the knell for ever of the fake sort of medium who has for 


so long been the bane of psychical research. 


___ Of course, psychical research is concerned with many other 
_kinds of happenings. The passing of a thought from the mind 


of one person direct to that of another; noises of unknown 


_ origin in a house; the reading of the contents of a sealed enve- 
lope; the seeing of things happening far away; the appearance 
_ of ghosts or phantasms; the foretelling of the future; the 
receiving of messages from the spirits of the dead; all these 


things, with many others, are studied by psychical research.. 


- Please don’t think for a moment that I am asking you to 
_ believe in all these things, and please don’t think that I myself 


believe more than a small fraction of them. All I say is that 
many sensible people declare that these things do happen and 
that the evidence for them is good enough to entitle them to a 
fair hearing. That is what psychical research does and what 


orthodox science still won’t do: give odd and unexplained: | 
_. forces a fair hearing and an impartial inquiry. 
- You can see that the investigation of things of this kind is 
- very difficult. If a thing happens and you don’t know how or, 
why or when, it is by no means simple to know how to get 


hold of it. Take clairvoyance; a man claims to be able to read 


_ the contents of a sealed envelope. You may say, that is an easy 


thing to test. All you have to do is to write something on a 


- piece of paper, put it into an envelope, hand it to him, and 


tell him to go ahead. Supposing now that he correctly tells 


me what I wrote, do you suppose that his clairvoyance would: 


beestablished? Far from it. The medium may have followed the 


‘movements of my hand as I wrote, just as a lip-reader knows 


what you are saying simply from the movement of your lips. 


_ Or the medium may have seen the marks on the next sheet of 
- the pad if I am a heavy writer; or there may have been a 


mirror behind me as I wrote. 


~ Another great difficulty in work of this sort is the fact that 


‘some people have incredibly sharp senses. There is a famous 
case in which a large group, photograph was reduced down to 

ich the heads of the people in the 
group were no bigger than pin heads, yet the man who was 
being experimented with was able, without the least difficulty, 


- to make out every person on it. So you see, this man was able 


to, and in fact did, read the reflection of a page in the eyes of 
the reader. In some people it is the sense of hearing which is 


— extra-sensitive or the sense of touch. Obviously all these 


things have to be thought of and have to be allowed for. 

~ Worse than this, when I am investigating the clairvoyant I 
have to bear in mind the possibility that he may be a fraud; 
this is a sad possibility but a very real one which only too often 


‘turns out to be a certainty. If the clairvoyant is a fraud and has 


made a special study of faking imitation clairvoyance he may 
be able to open and reclose the envelope without attracting 
attention; this sounds unlikely, I know, but I assure you that 


it is perfectly possible and that it is in fact done. My clair- 
yvoyant may even be able to read the contents of the envelope 
- without opening it. There are certain substances which make 


paper transparent and which dry very quickly and leave no 


trace. All these things have to be guarded against. And I should 
-Jike to make it clear that they can be guarded against. Quite 


recently, for instance, the Polish amateur medium Ossowiecki, 
-jnan experiment in which fraud was hardly possible, succeeded 


in reading some words and a drawing which I had made on a 


piece of paper. This piece of paper I had folded twice over and 
-putintoa black envelope. The black envelope I then putintoared 


_ envelope, and the red envelope finally into a stout doubled ordin- 


ary envelope. Each of those three envelopes had private marks 
of my own on them and these marks were not interfered with. 

All these difficulties are certainly serious; but they can be 
overcome. The real reason why more progress has not been 
made is, as I said before, because we do not understand what 
ns, we have no guiding theory, the happenings being so 
: ‘ Take, 7 for in- 


. - Pa Pee - 
01 en in the dark we can see it and what is 


ceeded in what I think you will agree is a very important and J 
__yaluable thing. We have succeeded in taking moving pictures 


So. F 
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An early picture of a dowser (1550) 
By courtesy of the National Laborctory of Psychical Research 


stance, water-divining. Here you have a fact which appears to 
be established beyond doubt. Major Pogson, at one time the 
official water-diviner of the Government of Bombay, over and 
over again succeeded in finding water in practical quantities 
after expert geologists and water-engineers had failed. And this, 
please remember, in the arid plains of India. I could tell you 
of hundreds of similar facts from all over the world, including 
England, where there have been and still are water-diviners 
who will undertake to find water for you on ‘no water, no pay” 
terms. The truth of this fact has been acknowledged even in the 
august columns of Nature, justly regarded as the leading 
scientific paper of the world. Yet it is impossible to arouse 
serious scientific interest in the subject and impossible to 
obtain funds for its urgently needed further investigation. 
Why is this? It is, I think, because we cannot fit the occur- - 
fence into the framework of orthodox science. One investigator 
claims that this curious ability to find underground water is _ 
due to electricity; how, he cares not. Another says it is some~ 
how connected with the magnetism of the earth; somehow, 
yes, but how? A third says it is all clairvoyance; very likely, 
but what exactly is clairvoyance? And so on. 

_ The position of water-divining is typical of the whole of 
psychical research. We cannot get the means to do more work 
until more reliable facts are available; but we cannot get those ~ 
facts until we do the work. It is a real vicious circle which must 
be broken; we are doing our best with the very small means at 
our disposal; but there is no subject which so urgently needs 
help. In the early days of the Society for Psychical Research, 
Professor Henry Sidgwick, its first president and one of the 
finest characters of his generation, said that psychical research ~ 
would only achieve its object when someone would say,. 
‘psychical research is the most important thing in the world; 
my life’s success and failure shall be bound up with it’. A few 
of us are saying this now, but, once more, we need help. And 
my last word is, if any of you have had any experiences that you 
think we ought to know about, write them down and send them 
to me at Broadcasting House. 
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The Listener’s Music 


On Miaskorsky, 


N occurrence of which history offers no previous 

example is that Russian composers of today fall into 

three distinct groups, representing three utterly differ- 

ent cultures and artistic aims: the older generation of 
those who worked in Russia before the War (some of these, 
Rachmaninov and Metner for instance, have settled in other 
countries); the younger generation of those who have spent 
most of their life abroad and whose experiences are mainly 
cosmopolitan; and the post-Revolution generation now work- 
ing in Russia. On Friday’s programme of contemporary music 
(conducted by N. Malko), all three groups will be repre- 
sented: the first, with Miaskovsky’s Seventh Symphony; the 
second, with Prokofiev’s suite ‘Four Portraits’, from his opera 
“The Gambler’; and the third with the suite from Shostako- 
vich’s opera ‘The Nose’. 

Of these three composers, only Prokofiev is well kriown i in 
this country. Shostakovich is beginning to attract attention; 
but Miaskovsky, although one or two of his many orchestral 
works have been played in London, is little more than a name 
to most of us. He is fifty-four, and Stravinsky’s senior by a 
year only. Nevertheless, it is, musically speaking, quite accu- 
rate to see in him a representative of an older generation. 
The greater part of his output is emphatically romantic, and 
the tendency to magniloquence, the over-ripeness of style 
noticeable in his early symphonies and tone-poems, are present 
in many of his post-War works. His affinities with Tchai- 
Kovsky have often been pointed out. Glazunov and Scriabin 
also influenced him. His first symphony was written in 1908, 
and he has just completed his twelfth. The seventh, which. 
we are now to hear, belongs to the series of what might be 
termed his autobiographic, or rather, self-confessional works, 
and its spirit is one of romantic communion with nature very 
much akin to what is to be found in Tchaikovsky’s ‘Manfred’. 
It has won praise in Russia for its sustained eloquence and 
its virile character. According to his Russian critics (and some 
of the most distinguished, like Igor Glebov and Victor Belaiev, 
think very highly of him), new tendencies begin to assert 
themselves in his Eighth Symphony, which, like the later ones, 
has not yet reached us. He still expresses his own psychology, 
without the slightest inclination towards the ‘abstract’ ideals 
proclaimed elsewhere, but begins to evince a preference for more 
realistic and businesslike modes of expression—an evolution 
which the Twelfth Symphony is said to show almost completed. 

Contemporary Russian opera is a province even less known 
to us than contemporary Russian symphony. Considering the 
unlikeliness of the formidable difficulties in the way of produc- 
ing new operas here being solved in a very near future, oppor- 
tunities to hear at least music from the most typical Russian 
examples should be doubly welcome; and there is-always a good 
chance that, as happened in the case of Alban Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’, 
the success of a broadcast performance of excerpts will lead to 
performance i in full, if at all advisable. 

‘The Gambler’ is the earliest of Prokofiev’s published operas 
—he was twenty-five when he wrote it—but not his first nor 
even his second attempt. He tried his hand at opera-writing 
when quite a small boy (the result was performed privately at 
his uncle’s home), and turned out two full operatic scores 
while stillin his teens. And although nowadays we are accus- 
tomed to think of him as a composer of ‘pure, not of dramatic 
music, opera continued to attract him, as shown. by the fact 
that of late years he composed not only the ‘Love for the Three 
Oranges’, but also ‘The Angel of Flame’. The Suite from‘The 
Gambler’ is a good introduction to this first mature opera 
of his—an opera whose performance in Russia, sixteen years 
ago, was prevented by the Revolution, but which was success- 
fully given at Brussels in 1929. Indeed, the music is of a kind 


Prokofiev, Shostakovich 


By M. D. CALVOCORESSI 


which helps us to account for the attraction which opera exer- 
cises on him. The libretto (founded on Dostoievsky’s tale of 
the same title) afforded him many opportunities for alert and 
ingeniously wrought music, dramatically effective, though not 
realistically dramatic, and also for characterisation of a pictur- 
esque, incisive kind. And so the suite, consisting of four ‘Por- 
traits’ or character pictures—Alexis, the gambler; the General; 


the grandmother; Pauline, the girl whom Alexis loves, but fails . 


to win—and a ‘dénouement’, can hold its own on the concert 
platform as well as any of his symphonic works. There is from 
end to end plenty of incident and movement (no need for a 
programme to account for these, singly or severally); and a full 
orchestra plus a nae and a big complement of percussion 
are kept busily going. ; 

Shostakovich’s two “operas, ‘The Nose’ “(1928- -1929) Heal 
‘Lady Macbeth of the Mtsensky District’, are said to represent 
at his very best this composer, now twenty-seven years of age, 
and known to us only through one or two works, including 
excerpts of ‘The Nose’ broadcast last April, although his 
output (mostly unpublished, it is true) is considerable, and 
comprises three symphonies, two ballets, and a quantity of 
music for the films. The descriptions and criticisms of “The 
Nose’ published after its first performance at Leningrad 
make it sound extremely interesting. The libretto is a version, 
faithful in the main, but rendered, for stage purposes, much 
more dramatic, of Gogol’s famous tale, which in this arrange- 
ment becomes a scathing satire of the old Russian officialdom. 
It shows Kovaliev, a government official, awakening one fine 
morning to find that his nose has given him the slip. All the 
police forces are set in motion to find the fugitive. Gendarmes 
discover him attempting to make good his escape in the guise 
of a peaceful citizen, and with their knouts belabour him so 
thoroughly that nothing: of him remains but his nose. The 
missing organ is thus restored to Kovaliev, to his rhgrongh 
satisfaction. 

~.*The Gambler’ and ‘The Nose’ have at least one common 
fannie The former, let it be repeated, shows Prokofiev sub- 
scribing de facto to Rimsky-Korsakov’s favourite axiom, that 
‘an opera is, above all things, a musical work’—which does 
not mean that he sacrifices any of the dramatic values in the 
subject. In ‘The Nose’, too, although there is no dearth of 
incident (no less than forty-six characters appear on the stage), 
and Shostakovich shows a never-failing sense of stage- 
conditions, the interest, Gleboy points out, is musical rather 
than scenic. There are important stretches of pantomimic and 
descriptive music, interludes, and other episodes, built -for 
the most part on brief motifs, with a great variety of colour 
and rhythm. Contrary to Prokofiev, Shostakovich uses ‘not 
full orchestral forces, but only one wind instrument of each 


kind, diversity of tone-colour being achieved by changes from - 


flute to piccolo or G-flute, trumpet to cornet,, and so on. By way 
of compensation, the percussion is used even more extensively 
and in greater variety than in ‘The Gambler’, and national 
Russian instruments, the balalaika ‘and domra, are brought in. 
The scoring. is unanimously described as masterly, the music 
as genuinely original, instinct with characteristic features, 
bitingly humorous, and. live ‘throughout. Attention has been 
called to its affinities with that of Krenek’s ‘The Leap Over 
the Shadow’. Yet its national character has been repeatedly 


emphasised. Given the. other brilliant qualities for which it 


has been praised, there seems to be a good chance that ‘The 
Nose’, composed at a time when opera, in Soviet Russia, was 


—as it still is—very much in the melting-pot; will stand as the 
firsti important landmark in the history of post-revolution 1 native 


opera in Russia, and also as a work of lasting artistic value, even 
if it is to remain. as exceptional of its kind as Berg’s ‘Wozzeck’. 
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British “Drawings at the ‘British Museum 


A selection from the exhibition of English Art, complementary to that at Burlingto2 House, now on view in the Prints and 
Drawings Gallery at the British Museun 


screen ceneceqnencmnenmennecnnceecnectascnccce mcmmrnescceshnamttnn snenhnenenitttets se ittenntnininenniett 


1795-1834); aquatint in colour by Piercy Roberts and J. C, Stadler 


Skating Lovers—Drawing by Adam Buck (worked c. 
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Conversation beside the River—Black chalk and water colour drawing: The Banks, of the Tiber—Water colour drawing with pen outlines by 
by William Henry Hunt (1790-1864) Francis Towne (1740-1816) 
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Pillars of the English Church 
akg By the Rev. CANON A. C. DEANE | 
The Canon of St. George’s, Windsor, will give the first five talks in this new series, to be broadcast on the afternoon of the 


first and third Sundays of each month. We print here his introduction and first talk 


*F you would like to start by having the main idea of these 
talks put into a single sentence, I suppose it. would run 
‘something like this. They are meant to show, by examples, 
;some of the extremely various ways in which the clergy of 
the English Church have contributed to the life of the English 
nation. If the series can do that, I am sure it will be well worth 


_ while. Few people realise how big a share, in one century after 


another, our national Church has had in developing our life 
and thought, not only.in regard to religion, where the in- 
fluence is obvious, but in all sorts of ways. Indeed, most of us 
know surprisingly little of our English Church history. You 
must forgive me for being quite positive about that, because 
the fact is impressed upon me every week by personal experi- 
ence. One of the things which fills a good bit of my time, and a 
thing I enjoy enormously, is taking people round St. George’s 
Chapel at Windsor. Often in the summer our visitors amount 
to a thousand or more in a day. The other members of the 
Chapter feel as I do; we love to welcome them and show these 
pilgrims all we can, because they are so interested, so reverent, 
so immensely appreciative of the place, with its superb archi- 
tecture and other treasures and beautiful music. In this way 
one meets all sorts and conditions of people. Some are par- 
ticularly well-informed; now and again one runs up against a 
real expert and learns a lot from him. And most of the visitors, 
even in a Bank Holiday crowd, have a fair working acquaint- 
ance with English history—of which, of course, our Chapel is 
full—so far as political history is concerned. When they are 
shown the small. stone in our choir floor beneath which 
Henry VIII and Charles I sleep side by side in strange com- 
panionship, even very small children fairly burble with inform- 
ation about Charles’ sad fate and Henry’s matrimonial adven- 
tures. But the result is very different when the talk happens to 
touch some point in English Church history. Over and over 
again I find that people of considerable culture and education 
know practically nothing about the history of the Church to 
which they belong. They have a vague idea that somehow it came 
into existence in the sixteenth century because a particularly 
immoral king wanted to make a particularly immoral marriage. 
‘I suppose those were carved by the monks’, they say, as they 
look at the stalls. When they are told that St. George’s was 
never monastic, but throughout its history has been a college of 
secular clergy, obviously they haven’t the least idea what that 
means. In point of fact—and it is an interesting illustration of 
the continuity of the English Church—the Statutes governing 
usat St. George’s today are those given us by Edward III in 1352. 


A Diversity of Divines 
You will agree, I hope, that this general ignorance about our 
Church’s past is deplorable—is something which, for many 
reasons, we ought to try to get remedied. For one thing, if 
people knew more history, there wouldn’t be nearly so many 
of our irreligious ‘religious controversies’. Probably much of 
the blame really belongs to the English history books used in 
schools. Often they say. as-little*as possible about Church 
affairs, and what they do say is inaccurate. Popular Church his- 
tories, on the other hand, are too often written to support the 
views of some one Church party. Of course, too, you're bound 
to get things.in a false perspective if you try to. separate the 
history. of England into two compartments, labelling one of 
them ‘secular’ and. the other ‘religious’:: The: story of ‘the 
English Church is part and parcel of the story of the English 
‘nation; The‘Church has helped to shape the national character. 
And it has had a big influence too ‘on politics, social progress, 
att; music, literature.’ So these talks are* meant: to illustrate 
some.of the-ways in which:this has happened. os 
The right way to study history. is to study people—men and 
women, human beings—and so -in these talks” we Shall 
study Churca ‘history’ by’ considering sixteen _ people. 
e clergymen of the English Church, and all were 
remarkable for .the, work ‘they. did. « Otherwis< “they were 
extremely unlike. I think we might have adapted one of Mr. 
Kipling’s titles for the series and called it ‘A Diversity of 
Divines’. If you have seen the announcement in The Radio 


Times or the quarterly Programme of Talks, you will have 


noticed that our sixteen divines are divided up into four 


groups—scribes, rulers, prophets and parish priests. In other 
words, these are four ways in which clergymen have served | 
their Church and nation—as authors, as administrators, as 
leaders of social reform, and as pastors. I am to talk to you 
about, the first group; the others will be dealt with in turn by. 
the “Master of the Temple, Professor Raven, and Prebendary 
Mackay. Of course, the dividing-line between the groups isn’t: 
very exact. For instance, I might have taken Charles Kingsley, 
who will be among Professor Raven’s prophets, as one of my 
scribes—though persorially I think his brother Henry was a 
better scribe than Charles. Or again Prebendary Mackay ° 
might have taken R. W. Church, one of my scribes, as the» 
pattern of a rural parish priest. The truth is that’ almost: 
any parson has to play a vast number of parts. Yet these 
groups will illustrate some of the many kinds of work which: 
the clergy have done, and are doing. ye 


Holy and Humble Men of Heart 


I should like to make one or two general remarks about our 
list. All our sixteen truly deserve to be called great men, but 
purposely we have avoided the men who are most prominent 
in the history-books and round whom controversy still 
rages—men like Cranmer and Laud, for example. Most of 
ours were holy and humble men of heart, men worthy to be 
called saints, men who served the Church even more by what 
they were than by what they did. The list shows, too, how 
much stronger is this unity of holiness and of common devotion 
to the Church of England than any party tie.._It would-be 
difficult to find three men less alike in their ecclesiastical 
views than Arnold, Simeon, and Dolling, yet all three are 
among our sixteen divines. Then I may add a word about my 
own team of scribes—Jeremy Taylor, Bishop Ken, George 
Crabbe, Dean Church. I have purposely chosen the four 
from four different periods, so that, as we study them, we 
may also get glimpses of the changes which came about in 
the life of the English Church in general. Some of you may 
wonder why I have taken Taylor rather than George Herbert, 
and Church instead of Keble. The reason is simply that to 
most people they are less well known. 

If we ask why the work of the clergy in this country has 
been, and indeed still is, extremely varied, probably our 
parochial ‘system supplies the answer. There are, so to speak, 
two different ideals for the clerical life, and the English 
Church finds room for both. One is that the clergy should lead 
a life as apart as possible from the world, cloistered in religious 
house’ or university, wholly given to devotion and religious 
study. The other ideal is that the clergy should widen their 
own interests as much as possible, in order to be better able 
to understand :and help their fellow-men. Religion won't 
drive out their other interests, but will penetrate and conse- 
crate them. This always seems. to me one of the glories of a 
parson’s life in our Church—that whatever taste or talent he 
may have, it can be used to help the main business of his: life. 
He may have a certain knack’ as a-poet, or a musician, or a 
journalist, or a financier, or an organiser, or. a cricketer. 
It doesn’t matter what the gift is; it can be used to help the 
Church,’ and the more numerous his interests, the more the 
points:at which a man can really get into understanding touch 
with his: fellow-men, so much the better. for his work as a 
parson. Some of you know what the work’ of a modern parson 
is. Others would be astonished, I think, to discover the 
immense variety ‘of things which the clergy, especially in big 
industrial ‘parishes, have to undertake, every day. Too often, 
in modern conditions, one man ‘has to tackle, single-handed, 
jobs that ought to be ‘divided between two or three. These 
talks, I hope, will make you proud of what your national 
Church has done in the past.’ But don’t forget—as.I happen 
not to be a parish priest myself, I can say this—that you have 
every cause to be proud of the quite magnificent work which, 
jn spite of their poverty. and limited numbers, our parochial 
clergy are doing at the present time. 
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I—Jeremy Taylor 


"N order to give you at once a miniature portrait of Jeremy 

Taylor, drawn by one of his contemporaries, we will begin 

at the end. When Jeremy Taylor died, in 1667, he was 
«&.Bishop of Down and Connor, in northern Ireland. His 
successor preached, and published, a tribute to his memory. 
In this he said that Taylor had ‘the good humour of a gentle- 
man, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, the acute- 
ness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, the 
wisdom of a chancellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of 
an angel, and the piety of a saint’. No doubt funeral sermons 
are apt to be a little excessive in their praise, but we shall feel 
that the man described in this way must have been at least 
remarkably attractive. And an eminent modern historian, the 
late Dean of Winchester, has written of Jeremy Taylor that 
‘no English theologian has ever been at once so famous and so 
beloved’. Clearly, then, the man we are to think about was 
great—great in his character and personal charm as well as 
in his various attain- 
ments. He was a 
staunch Churchman 
through a period 
when staunch 
Churchmanship 
-usually meant pov- 
erty and often im- 
prisonment. He was 
a theologian and an 
effective preacher. 
‘But his sermons did 


he found a friend who was trying to run a small school in a 
Carmarthenshire village, and joined forces with him; and here 
a tremendous stroke of good fortune befell him. Near the 
village, at a mansion with the pleasant name of ‘Golden 
Grove’, lived Lord Carbury, who, being neither a strong 
Royalist nor an ardent Puritan, was left unmolested. He met 
Taylor, was immensely attracted by him, and made him his 
chaplain. During the troubled years that followed, Golden 
Grove, hidden away in a beautiful South Wales valley, seems 
to have been a place of refuge for Lord Carbury’s friends, and 
the house was always full. Sunday by Sunday Taylor preached 
in the private chapel, occupying the rest of his time with his 
school work and with the writing of books. Through ten years 
he remained in this sanctuary, free to use his special gifts in 
the best possible way, to the permanent gain of English 
theology and literature. 

In fact, he proved himself a Pillar of the Church at a time 
when it seemed as if 
the whole structure 
in this country were 
to. be finally over- 
thrown. His sermons 
brought a message 
of hope when men 
were close to despair. 
In mid-winter he 
counted upon the 
return of spring. 
Listen to this ex- 
quisite passage: 


not merely profit the 


people who first 


So have I seen the 


listened to them. 


They enriched our 
literature; they are 
masterpieces of Eng- 
lish prose. Coleridge 
said that the seven- 
teenth century pro- 
duced four supreme 
men of letters— 
Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, and Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Taylor was born 
at Cambridge in the 
‘reign of James I, in 
1613. He was edu- 
‘cated in his native 
town, becoming a 
member of Caius 
College, and, in spite of the canonical rule, was ordained 
when he was. only twenty. The next year he became 
famous—in 1634, exactly 300 years ago. A college friend who 
was to have preached some sermons at St. Paul’s could not 
keep his engagement, and Taylor acted as his deputy. There, 
before he was 21, he preached, as his admiring hearers said, 
‘like a young angel’. Among those who, haying heard about 
him, made a point of hearing him was William Laud, lately 
-appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. Laud was deeply 
impressed. He knew himself to be on the eve of-battles with 
‘Romanism at one extreme and Puritanism at the other; and he 
thought that this gifted young man; after some definite 
instruction, would prove a valuable recruit. Accordingly, he 
sent him to Oxford with a Fellowship of All Souls, and three 
_years later nominated him to the living of Uppingham. -This 
was in 1638, and Taylor was still but 25. For a year or two he 
seemed to be settling down happily to his pastoral work. But 
the clergy of the English Church were about to go through a 
period of extreme tribulation. In 1641 Laud was impeached, 
and Jeremy Taylor, well known as one of the Archbishop’s 
disciples, was deprived of his living and driven from his home. 
He joined the King at Oxford, and served for a.time as a 
chaplain with the Royalist forces. After their defeat. near 
Cardigan Castle, he was taken prisoner. On his release, he was, 
like many of the clergy, in great financial difficulties, ‘for he 
had no chance of being allowed to officiate in any parish. But 
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Illustration to Jeremy Taylor’s Rule and Exercises of Holy Living (edition of 1676, London) 


sun kiss the frozen 
earth, which was 
bound up with the 
images of death and 
the colder breath of 
the North; and then 
the waters break from 
their enclosures, and 
melt with joy, and 
run in useful chan- 
nels; and the flies do 
rise again from their 
little graves in the 
walls, and dance 
awhile in the air, to 
tell that there is joy 
within, and that the 
great mother of 
creatures will open 
the stock of her new 
refreshment, become 
useful to mankind, and sing praises to her Redeemer. - 
If-you have read any of Taylor’s contemporaries, you will 
know how these Caroline divines—and the superb John 
Donne beyond all—used the theme of death, with what 
sombre-and terrifying eloquence they described its approach. 
Now, by way of contrast, listen to Jeremy Taylor: : 
Take away but the pomps of death, the disguises and solemn 


bugbears, the tinsel, the actings by candlelight, and proper 


and fantastic ceremonies, the minstrels and the noise-makers, 
the women and the weepers, the swoonings and the shriekings, 


‘the nurses and the physicians, the dark room and the ministers, 
‘the kindred and the watchers; and then to die is easy, ready, and 


quitted from its troublesome circumstances, It is the same 
harmless thing that a poor shepherd suffered yesterday, or a 
maid-servant today. 

Isn’t that beautiful? Again, innumerable preachers have 
remarked upon the fact that it was the character of the early 


Christians, far beyond any formal argument, which convinced * 


the world about the truth of Our Lord’s Resurrection. Hear 
how nobly Taylor phrases that familiar thought: 
In prospérity. they allured and enticed the world by the 


beauty of holiness; in affliction and trouble they amazed all 


men with the splendour of their innocence and the glories of 


their patience; and quickly it was that the world became — 
“disciple. to the glorious Nazarene, and men could no longer 


doubt of the Resurrection of Jesus when it became so eee 


strated by the certainty of them that’ saw it, and the courage o: 


them that died for it, and the multitude of them that believed it. 
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One more example: é kind of diocese to which he should have been sent was one in 


As when the sun approaches towards the gates of the morning,- - North Ireland. He became Bishop of Down and Connor in 
he first opens a little eye of heaven, and sends away the spirit.” 1661, and here this clergy held strong Presbyterian views, so 
of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and calls up the lark to that, against his will, he was plunged into the ecclesiastical 
ae eegetel eae gai she fringes of a lous ine ext contest: he detested. ‘I would rather’, he said in a letter 
sos BES ao) Se 3 ; tory, to a friend, ‘be a poor curate in a village church than a bishop 
the sun gets up higher, till he shows a fair face and a full light; 46+ such intolerable persons’. Yet even in such surroundings 


-and then he shines one whole day, under a cloud often, and . A ; 
-sometimes weeping great and little showers, and sets quickly: his personal goodness and charm made a deep impression. 


so is 2 man’s reason and his life. ce, rath in August, 1667, and was buried in the cathedral he 

E ; ay ee ad built. If you want an epitaph for him, let me quote one 

The Restoration of Church and King in 1660 must have more’ seatence, which you will agree, I hope, in thinking quite 
been an enormous joy to him, but it cannot be said that the re-_ Joyely, from one of Jeremy. Taylor’s sermons: 


maining seven years of his life were happy. His was the genius There is no blessed soul goes to heaven, but he makes a 
of a writer and of a preacher, not of an administrator. And if general joy in all the mansions where the Saints do dwell, in 


his services were to be rewarded by a bishopric, the very last all the chapels where the Angels sing. 


The Scot at Home and cAbroad 


(Continued from page 129) 


almost exceptional, and if this were so with those who attained pared, too deliberately ambitious’ and so on. Theory or system 
“to eminence in learning, it was yet more so with the indus- puts the Englishman ill at ease, and he avoids it, while for the 
trialists. The lawyer could make a living in his own country if German it is his very blood! With France Scotland still has her 
he did not aspire to the highest posts, for fortunately for him affinities, but they certainly tended to wane when German 
his fellow-countrymen are litigious. And the doctor was in the- ‘learning, science and. industry took a leading part in Europe. 
same pass, though here again those who had reached most skill The fact that they did so was aided in so far as philosophy and 
were tempted to the South by the bait of fame as well as that literature were concerned by the influence of Coleridge and 
of money. What thus operated most hardly on a small country Carlyle, The philosophy of Kant, Schelling and Fichte had 
was the loss of the best of those who carried on the ordinary more meaning for them than that of Comte. In Germany they 
work of the world: the good salesman knew that he could get also found those who led the van in scientific work. The Scot 
more scope in England and very likely become head of his -. by nature demands First Principles and so he began to go to 
department; the good builder was almost sure to have buildings German Universities, rather than French, and did not object 
ublic and private to operate upon, the enterprising industrialists to the clumsiness of the German manner of expression if he 
had to have an English House. Perhaps not so curiously as one gained the substance aimed at. All this did not appeal to the 
might think, the accountant and calculator settled himself in Southerner who probably suffers by lack of planning and the 
his own land and made his capital the centre of banking and application of principles; but it had its use for the ambitious 
insurance. For long the publisher and printer did the same, but Scot, and enabled him to accomplish his ends deliberately and 
that period passed. consistently. 
This great movement southwards is apparently continuing. Perhaps here at last we find the secret of the Scotman’s 
The population of Scotland is slowly decreasing in number. The influence’ on -his-less strenuous neighbours, for working with 
extraordinary thing, perhaps, is that with all the constant drain- intelligence and with a basic principle does make for strenuous- 
4 ing away of what is best, there remains a real sense of nationality _ ness, though it may lose on another side when life is looked at 
: 


and a conviction that a small country adjoining a great countryis as a whole. It may also make for a certain self-sufficiency and 
still no more a province. This surely proves its essentially . that is apt to be resented, for you cannot have first principles 
3 national character. Se ake steadfastly in view without showing that you have them and are 
= The Dean of St. Paul’s has written an interesting book on moulding your life according to a plan. You do not seize on the 
, England in which, in respect of nationality from the English - moment and say ‘stay, thou art fair’. On the other hand, we are 
; ‘point of view, he quotes certain definitions, of what a nation not to think of the Scot as a wholly pragmatic person. On the 
means and where we find its soul. Most of those quoted, with — contrary, he is full of idealism if not as sentimental as some 
3 the exception of that of the author of the 15th Psalm (the “Gentle- - writers seem to think. You haye only to scratch the surface and 
: man’s Psalm’ as it is called) seem to me to be insufficient. Any- - you discover this. His life is not by any means all in the present: 
; ‘how they do not apply to Scotland so far as its national feeling _ there is an inner ‘life, not always recognised by the casual 
is concerned. We Scots do not act from instinct rather than - observer, that really guides his actions. 
, 


Jogic—quite the contrary—nor do we have an understanding On the whole, if what has been said has any degree of truth 
d heart rather than an understanding head. Bishop Creighton says .—and it does not aspire to more.than a degree—it means that 
3 ‘an Englishman. hates an idea when he meets one. We certainly . the Scot makes: for seriousness and success and therefore that 
. “crave for them, and I don’t think we should ever sacrifice our _his influence will be in this direction. The Scots may be lacking 
‘Jiberty in an emergency. I hope and belicve that we are not less in knowledge of the world and have a tendency to take an 


| _ “truthful or honest than the Englishman and he is very truthful abstract view of life and be too well aware of their virtues and 
as well as very honest. But we don’t trouble to tell the world learning. But self-consciousness disappears in time, and anyhow 
that we ‘play the game’ because in Scotland games have always they have a flavour of intelligence and understanding that is 


Be ‘had a subsidiary interest and are not in the day’s work. We, for ~ sufficiently recognised to be helpful in obtaining positions of 
5 example, don’t say, ‘that is not cricket’, for we do not playcricket trust. The prickles disappear in more generously-minded sur- 
a as a national game. It is an exotic. Golf and curling and bowls © roundings, but the old clannishness that signifies that one 


we loye, but they are games rather for the older people or for member of a small poorer country must help one another, 
those who for reasons of weather cannot work. The ‘public remains, and consequently there exists a pleasant understanding 
‘school spirit’? does not thus exist in the traditional sense with between the exiles that is not without its practical use. The slow 


: those who are trained in Scotland. There is one thing, however, northern speech acts as an Open Sesame to the hearts of the 
. ‘ clear, and that is that the inalienable rights belonging to human ~— countrymen of the speaker, whether met in a policeman on duty, 
; - personality as such are and were always recognised in Scotland. or a citizen of high degree. And this speech is worth retaining. 
oo This gives dignity to social intercourse with every type of man The true Scot keeps his intonation to the end, even if bothered 
; and woman, and those who disregard it, setting rank or wealth _ by those tiresome shalls and wills that he never shall remember 
% above merit, are at once set down as unworthy. Success may nor will learn. Perhaps it as well for his own sake that this is so. 
& bring more credit than is its due: it is undoubtedly appreciated, ~ There. are two points, however, on which the Scottish 
‘i perhaps unduly, but not as giving more than his rights to the character wants clearing. Itis a libel to say that the Scot is ungene- 
_ *  Gndividual himself as a man. It is, however, true that courtesy rows; when he knows acauseis good he gives of his best, though he 


& 


f is a quality which in Scotland, superficially at least, is not too. is careful on his own account and in small things. This is capable 
5 manifest: Directly one crosses the Border one’s tickets are de- of proof. And he has a sense of humour more than most; but it 
+ - manded in a more peremptory or at least aless insinuating man- is of a kind that is not always understood. His funniest stories 
_ner! A good exemplification of what I mean was seen in acon- «bring no laugh to his English friends, because they require 
versation overheard the other day in a northern express when a - thought and belong to the inherent, rather than superficial. He 


a couple of high-spirited young soldiers were going off on leave. also has the humour of being able to laugh at himself, and to 
a There was a draught. ‘Jock, pit tae the door’, said one to the tell tales against himself cheerfully. ; 
‘other. “You mustn’t say that in England’, replied Jock: ‘you It is good to have two nations so near and yet so different: one 


‘must say, “John, kindly close the doo-ah!”’ is complementary to the other; and if these respective charac- 
, - Baron von Higel—himself half a Scot—takes the view that teristics die out it will be a real tragedy. My own impression 1s 
the Scottish character resembles the German, and suffers from _that they are too firmly established for this to be the case, and 
‘as well as profits from German characteristics. ‘The Germans’, that the English wil! remain the English, and the Scot the Scot 
he says, ‘are too tightly buckled up, too much planned and pre- even afcer outward and unessential distinctions fade away. 


* 


_ Disarmamen 
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}OME of you will remember that in December, 1932, 
Germany was brought back to the Disarmament Confer- 
ence by a new formula, This was intended to reconcile her 
! ¥ claim to equality with that of France for security. For 
the translation of this formula into a disarmament treaty, con- 
fidence and mutual goodwill were necessary. There had been 
little enough shown in 1932. In 1933, the revolution in Germany 
destroyed most of what remained. It is true that peaceful declar- 
‘ations were made from time to time by Charcellor Hitler. But 
the ruthlessness of the German Government towards some of 
its own subjects, its truculent attitude towards Austria and the 
extravagant praise by some of its most prominent members of 
a the use of force in human society, inevitably agitated and alarm- 
ed the other European states. Two other events added to the 
difficulties of the problem—Japan’s successful defiance of the 
League which had not the power to redress a wrong universally 
‘recognised, and the summoning of the World Economic Con- 
‘ference which absorbed much attention and energy and-then did 
“not succeed in accomplishing anything at all. In the end all the 
‘attempts to solve the problem of disarmament failed. Germany 


ad 


‘left not only the Conference, but the League of Nations, and - 


the whole system of the organisation of peace has been threatened 
with destruction. ‘ ; Ee 
- J do not want to minimise the gravity of this situation; but it is 
_a great mistake to exaggerate it or consider it without remedy. 
Even in this disastrous year, as I hope to show, much good work 
‘has been done, some problems have been brought much nearer 
to solution and many have been clarified and made more tract- 
‘able. A united effort on the part of the Great Powers can still 
‘bring a scheme into existence which, even if far from perfect, 
‘might become the basis of a progressively improving system of 
‘disarmament. 


‘Deadlock and Adjournment 


‘The Executive Committee of the Disarmament Conference 
‘resumed work at the end of January, 1933, and its General Com- 
‘mission on February 2. Immediately, France began to urge that 
‘her security scheme should receive the main consideration. The 
French, unfortunately, seem never to have realised that dis- 
‘armament itself is a form of security. Britain, on the other hand, 
‘tried to get a programme of work adopted which would ensure 
‘discussion of all the main points. Finally, after much contro- 
‘versy, security and disarmament were discussed side by side. 
‘ Little progress was made. France was disappointed that Britain 
Soe _ ©xefused point-blank to go further in her direction, in spite of the 
roa formula. All the old deadlocks on men and material were repro- 
4 _ -duced: The Conference seemed near dissolution. From this fate 
_. . it was saved by the courageous initiative of the British govern- 
- “ment in producing their Draft Convention, which the Prime 
Sis -: Minister himself presented at Geneva. This was not, of course, 

--_ . a new invention, but a selection from all the schemes hitherto 
; ’ discussed of those points likely to find some general support. 

_. Moreover, for the first time, figures and not merely methods 

_. were placed before the Conference. The scheme could be and 

‘was easily criticised, but all countries eventually accepted it as 
oe the basis of all discussions and it still holds the field today. It 

‘was perhaps unfortunate that it was immediately followed by the 

~ scheme of the Four Power Pact. For this in its first form seemed 
‘ to show that Italy and Britain wished to substitute some new 
- loose Great Power system for the League and at the same time 
to raise the question of the revision of the Peace Treaties. This 
move was regarded by some states as coming at a most inappro- 
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- those which concerned men. Again the Conference seemed to have 
- come to a complete deadlock, when this time it was saved by 
~ President Roosevelt’s message of May 16, which produced an 
_° immense effect. Chancellor Hitler replied in a conciliatory 
_ . ' speech and sent fresh orders to Geneva: ‘I am able to state on 
_ behalf of my government’, said. his representative, ‘that we 
accept this draft not only as hitherto as the basis of discussion, 
_-—-_- ‘but asa basis for the future Convention itself’, and progress was 
“ then made with Part II of the Convention. But by now the 

’ Economic Conference was approaching and it became clear that 
there was not time to get an agreement before it met. The Draft 
y _ Convention received a first reading, but at the end one hundred 
“and twenty-three amendments had been tabled, most of them of 
-__ * substance. A long adjournment was therefore-necessary. and it 
‘was agreed that private discussions should take place between 


- 
” 


___- representatives of the powers themselves, so that when the 
‘Es Conference met again in October, some of the disputed points 
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“not made any appreciable advance in the matter of security, 


States have moved forward. France has always pressed for an 


- to ensure that the new scheme, if once adopted, is really carried 
.out, She advocates this because of her great suspicion of 
. Germany’s good faith, but, of course, it is to be applied indis- 


_strong permanent Disarmament Commission. France tabled a 


. mission and the penalties for evasion. These have been accepted 
in great part by the other Powers, and the strengthening of the 


support in this country during the past year. 


' Committee which has been studying the problem intensively 


fi riate moment and reduced, therefore, their desire to disarm. © . LENS : : 
4 ‘ for a considerable period has at least established a model system — 


It is thus perhaps not surprising that for some time little was - 
- done. The articles on security in the British Draft Convention . 
_ did not satisfy the French, while the Germans refused to agree to - 


General Agreement on Short Service Armies 


- advance, for the scheme of short service conscription armies has 
- been accepted by all Continental Powers. For some time Ger- © - 
- many refused to give up the long service voluntary army which, __ 
' at Mr. Lloyd George’s behest, was imposed on her in 1919. 
. But she eventually gave way, and controversy then ranged 
_ round such matters as how far armed police and other semi- — 
. military formations should count as part of the forces allowed. — 


- the existence in Germany of large numbers of speci 
the President and the principal European powers and between . , : 
. thorny question of overseas troops has not been settled. Since 
. France keeps most of her overseas army on the opposite shore — 
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could have been adjusted, especially those on which France and © 
Germany were divided. fe ere : 
Now let us see how the situation stood at this point: first as to 
security. The French had suggested that security should be _ 
obtained by the Continental Powers entering into a scheme of 
mutual assistance and guarantee, which Britain reinforced from 
outside, while the United States promised at least limited co- 
operation.. What France desires is to. makethe punishment for __ 
aggression so automatic and inevitable that no power will ven- 
ture to resort to force to obtain its ends. But when the dis-_ 
cussions began at Geneva, this scheme made but little progress. 
The British Government reiterated that it could go no further 
than it had already gone in the Covenant of the League and the 
Locarno Treaties. America made no response. Italy and Ger- 
many insisted that disarmament must come first. Then Britain 
produced its security scheme in the Draft Convention. But it 
took the Kellogg Pact as the basis of that system of Conference, 
‘which Britain, as usual, emphasised as the main safeguard 
against war. This seemed to many Powers to reduce rather than 
‘strengthen the already existing obligations of the Covenant and 
the articles were later revised to make the organs of the League 
‘the centre of the Conference system. But in any case French 
‘claims were by no means satisfied. Then President Roosevelt’s 
message, amplified by statements of the American representa-— 
tive at Geneva, associated the United States with the Conference 
“system and, moreover, promised that whatever her own opinions 
on the issue, she would not interfere with any action which the 
‘other Powers took against a breaker of the peace. This is further 
‘than any other American Government has gone, and should 
‘make it easier for Britain to play her part in a system of sanc- 
‘tions. Meanwhile, on the initiative of Russia, a plan to -define : 
the aggressor was drawn up and articles on the subject were sug- 
gested for the Draft Convention and accepted by many Powers. 
Indeed, several of them have signed separate treaties in the ~ 
‘course of the year giving effect to this idea. So far Britain has 


“except on control. She can no longer plead, as she once did, the 
wish to avoid conflict with the United States, for the new Roose- 
velt dictum has eliminated that danger. Pinas 


Progress Towards Control of Armaments 
But in the matter of control both Britain and the United 


elaborate system of inspection and control of armaments in order 


criminately to all Powers. Articles on the subject were naturally 
to be found in the British draft, including the establishment of a 


number of amendments strengthening the powers of the Com- 


whole system which will result is for many reasons a fact of con- 
siderable importance. For the Disarmament Commission is the 
body which is to prepare the way for further developments in 
disarmament. From it may even eventually come the organisa- 
tion of an international police force—an idea which France has © 
never ceased to advocate and which has received increasing 


It had been at one time hoped to add monetary or bud etary 
control. That has been found impossible, but the very effective. 


of accounting. This should enable us to know how much each — 
country really does spend each year on armaments—informa- — 
tion which it is now quite impossible to obtain with any 

accuracy. ; ; if 


Now as_to disarmament; first, with regard to numbers and 
organisation of armed men. Here there is a considerable 


Solutions have been found for some of these citiculties aay ag 
forma- 


tions very much complicates the problem. Moreover, the 


sed to be the rule, it is a great step forward that one year’s 


as the normal rule for continental armies. The numbers of the. 
armies suggested in the British Draft (500,000 for Russia, 


200,000 for’ France, Germany and Italy) have not yet been 


substantial alteration. 
_ - It is on the. question of material that controversy is now 
mainly centred. The British Draft suggested that all movable. 
guns should be reduced to a size of 4.1 inches, and tanks to a 
__ weight of 16 tons. These, it was claimed, were defensive. 
__ weapons, and though few people think tanks of any kind defen- 
are scrapped the offensive power of 


sive, if all the big guns 
~ armies will be enormously reduced. The abolition of chemical: 
and incendiary warfare has also, of course, been agreed to. The 
problem of the private manufacture -of arms has not yet been 
solved, but it has become clear that it is a necessary part of the 
___ imitation of armaments, and that, even if it cannot be abolished, 

_ it must be controlled and reduced in importance. 


_ Limitation of Air-Fleets and Navies : : 
___ + , The situation as regards aerial armaments is still unsatisfac- 
-__ tory, but advance has been made during the past year. Britain 
ae ‘declared herself ready to abolish all military air-fleets pro- 
vided some solution is found for the control of civil aviation, 
__- which would otherwise dominate world strategy. Much thought 
____ has been given to this problem, and I do not think we are as far 
_ from a solution as is often stated. There is also the possibility of 
_ ereating some kind of international air force, whose sole duty 
would be to prevent aerial attack of any kind. Meanwhile. the 
British Draft suggests that aeroplanes should be limited in 
____ weight and_power, and furnishes a scale of numbers in which 
the Great Powers are allotted 500 aeroplanes each.. Bombing 
from the air is to be abolished ‘except for police purposes in 
certain outlying regions’. This last British reservation had a very 
pad reception not only from other Powers, but also in many 
quarters at home. It will be surprising if it is maintained in the 
face of such-a volume of criticism. Indeed, it becomes clearer 


a. 
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: every day that any. solution which leaves national air-fleets in 
> existence is a bad one. But we may have to go through a tran- 
___ sitional period before everything is worked out to secure their 

complete abolition, and meanwhile, if defence is to be the main 


consideration, many people feel strongly that all bombing should 
be prohibited, and air-fleets reduced to the lowest possible point 
of number and power. yee , : 
4 As to naval material, the British scheme would relegate this 
_-—-— problem: to 1936, meanwhile keeping with few exceptions the 
Situation as defined by the Washington and London Naval 
_ Treaties. There are difficulties here. France and Italy have not 
yet agreed to all of the London Treaty, the new German pocket 
battleships, though within the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, 
have complicated matters, while some of the smaller Powers 
—___ gefuse to accept a stabilisation of their present naval strength. 
b Even more troublesome are the Japanese claims for greater 
ae relative strength when the treaties are ‘revised. But for the 
- moment this great problem can be postponed, and if the Euro- 
_ pean situation can be first dealt with, we shall be able to tackle 
‘that of the Pacific with some hope of success. 


Back to Pre-War Methods 


You will realise that a large number of problems remained 
when the Conference was suspended until October, and private 
negotiations began. I am at a great disadvantage in trying to des- 
cribe these, because we have as yet only partial accounts of them. 
They have taken us right back to the atmosphere of the pre-War 
ie age. Of some of the most important transactions, including the 
___ vital final answer of Germany to the other Great Powers, we have 
“even yet no authentic document. Speeches by the interested 

_-——s-parties after the event and revelations to enterprising or unscru- 
- _ pulcus journalists while the negotiations are going on, only 
_-—s. create an atmosphere of suspicion and recrimination which adds 
_ greatly to the difficulty of the problem. 

_-—.-s' The great question appears to have been—at what period was 
Germany to obtain her promised equality of status? The British 
- Draft Convention was not very definite on this point, but it was 
‘assumed. that Germany would not increase her armaments 
(except small arms for her new conscript army) during a transi- 
tional period. Some time must obviously elapse before the for- 

‘bidden weapons can be destroyed by the other Powers, and their 

‘military machines reorganised, and in the Draft. Convention 
, three years had been suggested for this process. But in the course 
-—_ of the private negotiations, Britain, Italy and the United States 
seem to have agreed to the demand of France that this transi- 
tional period should be divided into two parts, and that during 
the first of these periods of three ¢ r four years, though no more 
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n already e: syed, 
_ personnel carried out, and the new system of control and 
- tion established and tested. Then in a second period of s 


tary service, possibly reduced to eight months, is accepted - 


agreed to, but it may be hoped that they will go through without — 


anuf: 


sting should be destroyed. but merely the chan; es 


length the condemned weapons should be destroyed and arma-_ 
ments everywhere reduced to the agreed level. Not until this — 
- was accomplished was Germany to be 0 
than those authorised ‘by the Treaty of Versailles. There was 
indeed a suggestion, which Italy was said to favour, of granting. 


her the right to manufacture and possess ‘samples’ or ‘types’ of = 


‘such weapons as would eventually be allowed to all. But this. 


period, possibly as long as eight years, still unequal in status to 


the others. It is important to remember, however, that the other 


Powers would have signed a definite treaty binding them to 


reduce their armaments to a fixed scale, and that Germany 


would have the definite assurance of equality as soon as the 
transitional period was over, while in the interval the system of. 
control would not be applied to her-alone but to all Powers alike. 


Possibly in 1932 Germany might have accepted some such — 


offer, but she now indignantly rejected it, claiming, apparently, 


in her reply of October 6, the right to re-arm immediately with. 


those weapons which would ultimately be at the disposal of 


all Powers. On October 10 her claim was refused and there can 
be but little doubt that from that moment she decided on 
the unfortunate step of withdrawing not only from the Con- 
ference, but also from the League itself, when the issue of the 
negotiations should be reported to Geneva, which you will _ 
remember she did on October 14. Many people will sympathise _ 
with her refusal to wait so long for full equality of status- 
But there can be no defence of the method which she used to. 
assert herself. Had she stated her case publicly in open forum. 
at Geneva instead of making a dramatic and hysterical appeal 
to her own people she would have had a far greater measure of 
sympathy than she obtained. The step which she took to show: 
her resentment tended to justify the conduct of the other 
Powers rather than her own. a, 


After Germany’s Withdrawal 


But the Germans are in an abnormal condition and every 
_ opportunity should be given them to get back to a more practical 
state of mind. Fortunately, when the first outbursts. of indig- 
nation were over, this seems to have been the attitude of 
both the British and the French. An attempt. was rightly 
made to go on with the work at Geneva, but it was found impos-= 
sible to make much progress under the new situation caused by 
the withdrawal of Germany. At the suggestion of the British 
direct negotiations were entered into between Paris and 
Berlin, but these have apparently not yet produced any great 
result, though the tension between the two countries seems.to 
have been somewhat relieved. The work must therefore be 
brought back to Geneva once more, and, it is to be hoped, re= 
sumed in such a manner as to enable Germany to take part in it. 
For if reasonable concessions are made to her she will either: 
come back to the peace system, or she will show without doubt 
that her aims are something which cannot be tolerated by the 
restof Europe, and will lose that measure of sympathy which is 
at present given to her. That she must be allowed a real equality 
of status in armaments is now conceded by all. It is only. a 
question of time. But Germany has always professed herself _ 
ready to agree to the lowest possible scale of armaments that 
the armed Powers are ready to accept. Surely if they are 
distrustful of Germany they will be safe if they reduce all 
armaments down to the lowest level. Germany was able to 
defy a world in arms largely because of her magnificent equip-, 
ment for war. In a world in which armaments are reduced to. 
the lowest possible level, and efficiently inspected and controlled, 
her capacity to do harm will be as limited as possible, whatever 
the intentions of her rulers. 


Safety lies then in insisting on drastic reduction in armaments, 
above all in the air, and in maintaining the peace system 
enshrined in the League, so that an aggressor nation will know 
that it will have the world against it. It is on this last point that 
Britain has her most important decisions to make. Security and 
disarmament are part of one whole. All Powers will have to 
make contributions to both if either is to be obtained. Some 
people seem to think that if we do this we should be giving much 
and. not receiving anything ourselves. But, on the contrary, 
our own safety is at stake just as much as that of any other Power. 
If a new race of armaments arises in Europe, we shall be in- 
volved as much as anybody else, and if the peace system breaks 
down, we shall be caught up in the system of alliances which 
is bound to replace it, as inevitably as we were in the years before 

1914. There is still time to prevent so great a catastrophe. Not 
perhaps in 1934 or ever in 1935 can we hope to solve all the 
problems on which I have touched here. We could hardly expect 
to lay the foundations of a new world system without sustained. 
and prolonged effort. We must insist, therefore, that statesmen 

-of all parties never abandon their exertions, whatever the 
difficulties t':at may arise. 


wed any otherweapons _ 


idea was eventually discarded, and the final offer which the other 
Powers made to Germany would have left her for a considerable 
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“Points from Letters 


Owing to the pressure upon its space, THE LIsTENER is able to publish only a selection from the correspondence which it receives. 
ee ciidenk are Bist to write briefly and to the point, and are reminded that name and address must always be given, even where 
their publication is not desired. THE LISTENER, of course, undertakes no responsibility for the views expressed in these columns 


Noise Abatement 

I have read with great interest the articles’on the noise evil and 
its abatement which appeared in your issue of January 10. This 
is a subject which engages our particular attention. When we 
equipped our new building, we were concerned with the problem 
of abating the noise of the composing room so that the adjoining 
editorial departments might enjoy a reasonable amount of 
quictude. The problem was not an easy one, as will readily be 
tealised by anyone who has been through a large newspaper 


office. Scores of composing and other machines are constantly. 


at work, and when an edition is going to press, a procession of 
forme trolleys is continually on the move. The difficulties were 
increased by reason of the large amount of glass which had been 
put in to obtain the maximum amount of light. We did a good 
deal of experimental work and ultimately decided to line the 
whole of the composing department, so far as was practicable, 
with a special sound-absorbing felt, and subsequently followed 
the same course in the adjoining editorial rooms. 

We are thoroughly satisfied with the results. It is really sur- 
prising to walk through a large department where a hundred or 
more men are busily engaged in mechanical operations and to 
find that most, if nct all, of the more objectionable noises have 
been blotted out. The cost of treating the departments in the 
manner indicated was not inconsiderable, but we are convinced 
that the expense has justified itself. The operatives work in 
comfort, and we believe there is an increase in efficiency all 
round. Newspaper work calls for long spells of activity which 
the abatement of noise promotes a fitness to endure. 

London, E.C. 4 H. ALDRIDGE 

General Manager, News of the World 


It seems just a little unfair of the Honorary Secretary of the 
Anti-Noise League to blame only the motor vehicle in his letter 
in your last issue, without referring to the wonderful advances 
made in silencing these vehicles of recent years. Everyone who 
is at all conversant with the development of this most convenient 
and essential form of transport knows that it is, broadly speaking, 
impossible to seil a car today that is noisy. The car-buying public 
demands silence and is getting it to a far greater degree than 
ever before. The elimination of mechanical noise is strikingly 
indicated by the fact that designers are now devoting their 
attention to silencing the mild hiss of the induction system 
which, in the absence of other noises, can now be detected. The 
League’s indictment of the motor horn is equally open to criti- 
cism now that nearly all new cars have the pleasing high 
frequency horn note. 

The suggestion that heavy vehicle traffic is unnecessary and 
can be carried by the railways, coupled with the absence of any 
complaint against railway noises—shrieking whistles, shunting 
the night long, and general roar and rattle—points to anti- 
pathies other than those concerned merely with sound. Instead 
of roundly condemning an essential service which has shown 
such rapid improvement, the Anti-Noise League might devote 
some attention to the old-established and unabated noises on 
the one hand, and the newer varieties that now disturb our 
quiet, on the other. In the first class we have railways with their 
shunting operations, trams, and church bells disturbing wide 
areas. In the second class there is most notably the full-blast 
non-stop wireless loudspeaker. The unavoidable. unremitting 
noise from a fixed location is more distressing than the transitory 
sound of traffic, and the Anti-Noise League might possibly work 
more usefully in the golden cause of silence if its ears were less 
exclusively motor-conscious. 
' Birmingham 


The Misjudged Witch-Doctor 


As a practising student of modern spiritualism I should like to 
support Mr. Frank Melland’s plea for the understanding of the 
witch-doctor. His calling is founded upon one of the funda- 
mental truths of the universe, of most vital religions, and of our 
Christianity—that is, the communication of spirits discarnate 
and incarnate and their influence for both good and evil. 
Possibly the talks on ‘The Unknown’, which you are about to 
broadcast, may help to an understanding of this factor, often 
used unconsciously, in man’s make-up. To ignore the realities 


J. F. BRAMLEY 


that lie behind g’anga is to shirk our responsibility as a nation, 


whose activities so vitally affect the African race. To try to 


understand and, if possible, to use psychic forces for the 


uplift of humanity is a task England could well set before her for’ 


the betterment of the coloured peoples; but to attribute the witch= 


doctor’s activities solely to quackery and charlatanism and to~ 


regard them, consequently, as something to be ruthlessly stamped 
out, is criminal stupidity and unworthy of her traditions. 
London, S.E.22 L. D. BARBER 


Mr. Wells and the League : 
It was not surprising that Mr. Wells should attack the League, 
since he has always maintained a grudge against that organ= 
isation. But that he should attack it on its strongest ground is 
very strange. He seems to have chosen to accuse it of not doing 
just those very things in which it has been most successful. To 
say that the League does not concern itself with economic plan- 
ning and financial reorganisation is like accusing Lord Beaver- 
brook of not being concerned with the prosperity of the Empire. 
Has Mr. Wells never heard of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, called in 1925 ‘to begin without delay the arduous task of 
regulating international economic life’, and its very sane unanim- 
ous recommendations for liberty of trade and a lowering of 
tariff barriers? The failure to carry out this policy lies, not at the. 
door of the League, but of the Governments who have not the 
courage to act. Does not Mr. Wells know of the thirty-three 
Labour Conventions passed at that ‘little sham parliament at 
Geneva’, which are now found embodied in the 600 odd laws in 
the Statute Books of more than thirty states? Or of the League’s 
Singapore Epidemiological Centre which controls the activities 


- of the world’s germs and conveys intelligence of the presence of 


epidemic anywhere in the ports of the Eastern. Hemisphere? 
Mr. Wells is such a good internationalist that we must ascribe 
this unfortunate and unwarranted attack to ignorance and not 
prejudice. However, the League will doubtless survive. 

Bristol W. J. PARKIN’ 


What is an Aggressor? 

In his eloquent plea for a system of collective security between 
Britain and the other sovereign states of the world, Mr, Vernon 
Bartlett seems to me to have glossed over the chief flaw in any 
pact wherein one country promises to go to the aid of an attacked 
neighbour. How can an aggressor be defined? If a man looks 
dangerous, my best method of defence is to get in the first blow. 
Any country wishing to attack another can say it is doing so in 
self-defence, to subdue rebels, restore order, or the like. An 
agreement by which we pledged ourselves to use force under 
certain circumstances might, alas, be used as an instrument for 
drawing us into a plausibly ‘righteous’ war, like the last. The 
police-force argument will not hold water: a police-force does 
not consist of sovereign individuals pledged to assist each other 
against so-called ‘aggressors’; it is an zmpartial body, commun- 
ally governed. A supernational police-force for the keeping of 
world peace is a very different thing from deceptive and-danger- 
ous security pacts between sovereign states possessing their own 
armies. 


Formby BRIAN PrIcE-HEYwoop 


The Cuckoo not Guilty? . F, re 


Dr. G. J. Renier, in his recent talk on ‘Birds in My Garden’ 
after confessing that until recently he was ignorant of everything 
concerning wild birds, brought various charges against the 
cuckoo which ought not to pass unchallenged. He said that it 


is not a respectable bird, and lays eggs in others’ nests in order © 


to save itself trouble. Neither charge is true. One might as well 


say the ivy is not a respectable plant because it is a parasite, 
while it is clear that the cuckoo is involved in more trouble 
through its parasitical instinct than if it could build and rear 


its young while in this country. 
Dr. Renier states as a fact that the female cuckoo, seeking 
for nests for her eggs, becomes angry if she finds nests with 


young birds, and ‘tears to pieces both mother and children’. — 
His authority is a neighbour’s gardener, claimed to be a trust= — 


worthy observer. He is a rare gardener if so. Supposing he did 


see a bird-killing families of small birds, it might have been a — 


«. 
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_ sparrow-hawk, which remarkably resembles a cuckoo. It cer- 

‘tainly could not have been a cuckoo. And it is a shame that 
such a story should be broadcast to the ends of the earth about 
_ such a useful and welcome bird, already cruelly maligned by 
-_- many writers, yet still well loved. 
Ditchling 


Ibsen’s ‘Ghosts’ 
I wish to call attention to a statement appearing in THE LISTENER 
_ of January 10 concerning Ibsen’s play, ‘Ghosts’, which indicates 
a misunderstanding of the play. ‘Ghosts’ is not a ‘literary 
museum-piece’. Having done a great deal of research work, and 
_ some practical work, concerning Ibsen’s whole life-work, I 
- dare to assert that ‘Ghosts’ has a message for these days and 
days to come, if the play is correctly understood; and if that 
meaning is not known, it cannot be produced properly. “Ghosts’ 
is a. poem, and if treated as a straight play, merely dealing with a 
social evil, it will be wrongly presented. Further, I defy anyone to 
find one word in the play which actually indicates that syphilis 
is intended to be its real subject, or sex and marriage problems 
either. It is time Ibsen’s works were more closely studied. 
They have never been really understood, and consequently 
have never been correctly interpreted, nor have they received 
their due. - 
Leicester 


Marcus Woopwarp 


E, Locxwoop 


Oxford Movements of Today 

With most of what is said by Mr. A. S. Russell in his article on 
the above subject all who know Oxford will agree. But he is 
wrong, I think, in holding that the tendencies which he dis- 
cusses are peculiar to us. Exactly the same problem has to be 
faced in the sister. university, as was recently shown by the 
Cambridge correspondent of The Spectator. The portentous 
solemnity with which:a certain set of undergraduates regards its 
opinions on political and religious topics has long been a feature 
of the ‘student class’ at home and abroad, but until recently this 
class has not made its appearance in the older universities, where 
the very word ‘student’ is unfamiliar. These people suffer from 
a lack of the historical sense, which leads them to accept un- 
critically the latest pahacea in politics, and in religion to dislike 
established institutions.. Those who are anxious about Oxford 
may be relieved to know that few among the ablest under- 
graduates are affected by this unfortunate tendency. 

University College, Oxford G. H. STEVENSON 


The Puritan ‘Blue Laws’ 


It is perhaps natural, but none the less unfortunate, that Mr. 
Mais, visiting America, should accept popular legend about the 
Puritans, and use the medium of broadcasting to spread it even 
more widely on two sides of the Atlantic. The following passage 
occurs in his talk from Boston, as reproduced in your issue of 
January 3. He is speaking of Boston Common: 
: The Puritans built a pen here for Sabbath breakers, that is, mothers 
’ who kissed their children on the Sabbath. Visitors were allowed to 
; smoke only on weekdays, and then only on the banks of the pond. 
} It was to this common that they took a sixteen-year-old girl, and 
. sold her as a slave, because her parents couldn’t pay their fines for 
‘ non-attendance at church. 
it would take too much space to analyse this amazing state- 
ment clause by clause, but I will deal with the clause which 
| states. that mothers who kissed their children on Sunday were 
put in. a pen on the common, There never was any punishment 
for any such crime. This absurd story (and, indeed, the whole 
foolish legend of the ‘Blue Laws’) began at the end of the 
eighteenth century, in Peters’ so-called ‘History’ of the neigh- 
é pouring colony of Connecticut (London, 1781). Thence it was 
copied by Bishop Wilberforce in his History of the Protestant 
 Bpiscopal Church in America (1844), and even by Charles 
Kingsley in Plays and Puritans (1873). Wilberforce and Kingsley 
- “did not trouble, apparently, to do more than pick out of the 
book what suited their purpose. If they. had read the book as a 
whole they would have found it to be crammed with ridiculous 
- jnvention—most amazingly imagined animals and a river that, 
- flowing suddenly between narrow, rocky banks, is compressed 
‘harder than marble’, so that ‘no iron crow can be thrust into it’. 
<7 The Connecticut ‘Blue Laws’ are all before me as I write, and 
at the Library of Congress in Washington I have made investi- 
gations into the alleged similar laws of Massachusetts and can 
assert positively that these remarkable stories about harsh and 
fantastic Puritan legislation in America are ridiculous inven- 
tions», The New England laws.are much more humane than those 


— 
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__ of (probably) any European country at the period. lhavenowin . 
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front of me a law against cruelty to animals (1650), which I guess 

* must be the earliest ever passed, anticipating our own Martin’s 
Act (1822) by nearly two centuries. 

I venture to claim that I can speak with some confidence on 

~ the whole general subject, having just spent two years in the 


investigation of the alleged Puritan attacks upon music in. 
England and in America, and having been compelled, in the- 


interests of thoroughness, to follow up such side tracks as the 
allegations that have unfortunately now come to the notice of 
Mr. Mais. 


Chamby, Montreux Percy A. SCHOLES 


Sport as an Art 


Mr. W. F. G. Scott raises a number of interesting points. What 
do the terms ‘artist’ or ‘beauty’ connote from the victim’s point 
of view? Can ‘hunting’, presumably undertaken for pleasure— 
at the expense of mere pain to the hunted—be properly de- 
scribed as ‘work’? Digging out a fox must often be hard work, 
but is this an ‘artistic’ sport? If the feelings and objections of 
the ‘non-sportsman’ were ‘consciously present’ in the sports~ 
man’s mind (supposing for the sake of argument that he has a 
mind or conscience), would he forgo his ‘sport’? Even that 
stalwart Anglophil M. Paul Morand cannot help asking: “Why 
is it more cruel to shoot sparrows than to shoot grouse? Is it 
because the sparrow tastes less good? I quite admit your fond- 
ness for animals, but there’s no denying that a good part of your 
lives is spent in slaughtering them’. I used the word ‘sadism’ in 
its general acceptation, i,e., cruelty deliberately inflicted to the 
point of bloodshed for the sake of pleasurable sensations—not 
necessarily always sexual, as in the case of the Marquis. 
London, W.C. 2 Evan MAcRuRY 


Japanese Trade Competition 

Mr. P. R. Masson’s letter in your issue of January ro contains 
an argument which I cannot follow, and a slight miscalculation. 
He seems to regard 30s. sterling as equivalent to 12s. yen. In 
fact, roughly taking yen at 40 per cent. of gold par and sterling 
at 70 per cent., it is accurate to say that 12s. on 40 per cent. level 
is equal {) 21s. on 70 per cent. level—not 30s. as stated. Does 
anyone suggest that Japanese industry is subsidised by the 
Government to the extent of 12s. in 24s., t.e. 50 per cent.? It is 
unthinkable. Who would pay the other 50 per cent.? And why 
should such supposed subsidy be compared to ‘unrepayable 
credits’ when Mr. Sale has insisted that Japan has never 
defaulted? 

But controversy leads nowhere and Mr. Masson reverts to the 
main problem, i.¢., to equate demand with supply, which is the 
great international necessity. That was the purport of my first 
short talk in which I said ‘the total demand of the world depends 
on the buying power of the masses. That means wages’, and I 
advocated a system designed to raise world wages through the 
Ottawa tariff principle generally applied. Let me try to explain. 
To produce much and sell little means glut, slump and disaster; 
the demand of the world consists in the earnings of the workers; 
wages dominate both competitive costs, and total demand. 
Therefore to increase world demand we must increase all real 
wages—if possible. But one country cannot raise its level above 
that of a competitive country without losing trade; hence under- 
cutting is the order of the day, and the ‘survival of the fittest’ 
means the survival of the thinnest. For this reason Asia threatens 
Europe and America because of the swarming industrious 
millions of relative paupers who can underlive us. Now the only 
way to contrast relative wages is to compare them in the only 
single international money standard—.e., gold par. Therefore to 
level up and so increase total demand we must penalise low 
wages, but encourage them to rise by a sliding-scale tariff on the 
Ottawa principle (tariffs based on relative production costs), 
That is the principle for a League of Nations. 

It is clear that there are two classes of consumers—actual 
producers and those engaged in subsidiary occupations, who are 
nevertheless dependent on producers for all they have or con- 
sume. It is because nature is prolific and machinery multiplies 
man-power, that a relatively few actual producers can employ a 
vast network of convenient subsidiaries who otherwise would be 
redundant, but are now necessary to offtake. If industrial wages 
were increased these salaried classes would consume less. There- 
fore, to complete the scheme, industrial wages should increase 
in ratio with output; and, to preclude lessened ‘blackcoat’ con- 
sumption, the quality of money should be allied to index 
figures of cost of living as in Roosevelt’s ‘commodity dollar’, so 
that both wage and salary units would have a constant pur- 
chasing power in spite of changing prices of commodities. To 


at capitalistic rientpalcd ousting the amelie? inde 
lent masters, a I00 per cent. super-tax should be imposed _ 
above certain maximum incomes. Independent responsibility is ~ 
the salt of life and character. By that means international money _ 
would be based on goods, not gold; wages and demand would ~ 

~ advance and every individual would be increasingly rich and 
content. There would be no unemployed and. the. increased 
‘individual buying power would raise the tide of wealth abun- 
ddantly distributed for the aie good of all. 


_ London, E.C.2 W. F, SADLER 


Industry in Scotland 


The picture which your correspondent Gner of industry in 
Scotland is surely a little exaggerated. Taking the actual statis- 
tics (as published in the Glasgow Herald trade review) we find 


‘building industry, which is beginning to look up very ‘con- 
“siderably. ‘In the pig iron trade we read of ten furnaces being 
now in blast, as against only two a year ago. Moreover, there has 
‘been great activity in the engineering and the chemical indus- 
‘tries, the former having gained several contracts from the Indian 
‘Government, as a result of their policy of protection. It must be 
admitted, on the other hand. that other industries” (such as 
agriculture) are not in a normal condition at present. There is, 
indeed, widespread unemployment in the Midland area, as your 
correspondent stresses, and something will have to be done to 
remedy this. But it may be questioned whether this part of the 
country can any longer support so large and dénse'a population. 
The coal is in several places becoming worked out, ‘as, for 
‘instance, on the estate of Douglas-Support, which is close to the 
town of Bellshill, mentioned in your article. The factor himself 
‘informed me this was the case im that part. 


' London, W.C.1- (DoS: CocHILL 
_ ‘The English Gentleman’ 


‘With regard to a letter published in THE LISTENER of January 10, 
- your dissatisfied correspondent from Birmingham must surely 
_have missed or misunderstood the charm and grace of M. Paul 
Morand’s talk, and therefore I wish to say that there are num- 
bers of your readers, including myself, who appreciated that 
talk extremely, and who hope that you will continue to welcome 
and publish talks dealing with the people of this country, not 
only by so well-known and distinguished a French writer as 
_ Paul Morand, but by other foreign writers and critics of equal 
talent and calibre. There could be no better way of stimulating 
international courtesy and friendliness, of which there is great 
need in the world at present. It is a fine ideal for the vast influ- 
ence of the B.B.C. 


Bath 
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Fistral Bay’ 


_ O unhappy Mr. Landon who, in your issue for jana 35 
_ exhibits such a harrowing self-portrait! An indefatigable 
- poetry lover, it is plain, conscientiously every Wednesday he 
retires, eye-deep in lexicons, New Country Baedekers, Fowler, 
Roget, and_the O.E.D., determined to decode, not THE 
LISTENER crossword, but the really difficult modern poems of 
really difficult modern poets like Mr. George Barker. But O 
twice unhappy Mr. Dobrée, who gave Mr. Landon to under- 
_ stand that a sort of oligarchy of B.B.C. poetical aunts would 
provide for the asking all the necessary clues. And O thrice 
“unhappy Mr. Barker, who is as concerned as Mr. Dobrée 
about Things (you know the ones: poverty in the midst of 
_ plenty, machines versus man, the shadows of war and-revolu- 
_ tion, etc:), but whose youthful brains still rattle so with 
unexorcised Latin that when he begins turning Things into 
verses, up it trips, syntax and all, to = tip of his Seienge a 
pen, 
As to the genesis of such poems as ‘Fistral Bay’ > sad the 
impulses behind them, I should say that the poet is moved to 
= eens pose Things into manageable symbols which he proceeds 
to manipulate into satisfying ‘visual, aural, logical and typo- 
graphical patterns. This gives poet and reader the illusion—at 
worst—of having’ done something useful about Things. As to 
the ‘meaning’ of the poem in question, that is probably the 
least important thing about it; and even if it were possible or 
_ desirable to ‘explain’ what it ‘means’, its author-is-one of the 
_ jJast people likely to know. Poets and. painters today ate con- 
_stantly handling all sorts of high tension magic—they know 
_ no more about it then anyone else, as a rule. In ‘Fistral Bay’ 
__ the poet: a easton a very fine poet, too) features, unless i am 


‘that some 22,000 more men have been employed in the ship- 


zac ia Ee a wistful Canute sites aft 
_ few well-chosen words with the sea, is deceived by a 
“shot back to scratch—alone with the Infinite. But wh 
_ the above interpretation is right or wrong really cannot mai 
‘to me (because I enjoyed the poem or to Mr. Landon (because — a, 
_evidently-he didn’t). xe pe eae Hi, 
» St. Margarets-on-Thames 


Relief by Public Assistance — 


The Rev. F..Challenor’s defence of the Public pees) syateunt “Sas 
would have been more’ convincing if he had-made some attem 
to answer the really serious criticisms of the system, namely 4 
that there are two classes of cases in which the insurance benefit _ 
scale, which during the last two years has been made the basi: 
of the Public Assistance allowances, must of necessity be inade- 
quate: (1) where there is a large family of growing children; (2).in 
the very numerous cases where there has been prolonged unem- 
ployment. To illustrate the first class of cases. Suppose x is the > a 
number of shillings allowed by a Public Assistance Committee ae] oes, 
to a family of father, mother and ‘three children, then the 
amount allowed to another family in similar circumstances with — ra 
six children will be x plus 6s. That is to say the derisory sum of - ihe ‘a 
2s. a week is as a regular-practice assumed to. be adequate for ph, 
the entire maintenance of each extra child of any age up to 

fourteen. Secondly, in speaking of unemployment, Mr. Challenor | 

argues that the average period of unemployment in London is a0 
less than three months and therefore:the relief given need. not 
cover such things as~replacement of ‘clothing and domestic 
articles. This is perfectly" true, but the actual human case often 

differs widely from the average. The unemployment i is very often hr 
long-term unemployment, and in such cases all savings and 
other resources are completely exhausted.. Nevertheless such Tot 

cases are being dealt with on the same assumption that ‘the Pees 
insurance benefit will generally suffice until work is again cy 
secured’; with the result that. the relief given falls. well below. 7 

even.a bare subsistence minimum—for instance, 29s. 3d. for a 
ey of father, mother and three Se as paying a rent of 55s 

‘London, S Ww. oe: f : Fz G. ae 


Paul Klee ce) a eae: Bee i 
Could Mr. Herbert Read, wots desks sits words, not find, Ont7 
invent, some term to express and set apart from mere art, such 4 
manifestations of. genius as the figure in his. article. on Paul Klee 
illustrates? It is obvious that this expression of spirit has no 
connection at all with’ the stuff produced by Michelangelo OL ure 
Rembrandt or Van Gogh, and hitherto known. as” ‘art’. This 
separation would - surely . tend to the clearness. in ‘criticism 
‘Mr. Read desires. a2 
~ One knows what “delicate sensibility of his line’ tefers’ to in, 
say, a Piero della Francesca, therefore the words cannot possibly 
‘have the same meaning in reference to this ‘Landscape’ of Klee. 
Moreover, some of the old men could paint very well from their 
own point of view, and Klee’s ‘aim to obliterate all the academic 
categories of painting’ ‘may ‘be wrong “if we are to regard the 
works as being on common ground. It would also prevent Mr. — 
Read producing the eEcceions nonsense of coueng together the — 
names of Klee and- Giotto. - 
ee , 


: Davo Focett S 


Rilnie W orth Seoing 


In his talk on January 17, Mr. Oliver Baldwin recommended 
the following films:— ‘54 
DrinneR AT ErGHT (American)—‘is magnificently directed — 
throughout by George Cukor. It stars Marie Dressler, Jean 
Harlow and the two Barrymores. The dialogue is good and the — 
action moves with a swing all through. First-class entertainment’. _ 
‘SECRETS OF THE BLUE Room (American)—‘is a thriller. The — 
stars are Lionel Atwill, Gloria Stuart and Paul Lukas, and the 
‘director is Kurt Neumann, I recommend it to those who like __ 
chaunted bedrooms, secret - panels, revolvers, SCreamis aise’ 
mysterious chauffeurs’. __ i 
‘Tucpoat ANNIE _(American)—‘starring Wallace” Reel uaa Cy 
‘Marie Dressler. This picture has all the comedy, pathos and 
ups and downs you could possibly want, and you will be able 
to laugh and cry to your heart’s content’. - 
Le Petir Ror (French)—‘That young genius Robert Lynen | 
walks. away with the picture which that other Spat 
Duvivier, directs. I recommend everyone to see ‘Le ro 
at the Rialto, and don’t bother about not speaking F 
It is easy to follow and is real entertainment ©: organised 
_ boy whose natural:charm and natural, BFR are a ey to 
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Ir Is Goop To HAVE Mr. Oliver Messel’s handsome book, with its 
sixty-four black and white and eight colour plates. It was.a good 
thought to exhibit the original sketches and models of masks 
‘and scenes at the Lefévre Galleries so that Mr. Messel’s stagery 
_ could be seen in two ways, in the studio and in the book; but 
not in the third way, on the stage. Designs for masks, scenes and 
costumes on paper and their actuality on the stage are far dif- 
ferent. The first is linked with the problems of studio-craft, the 

_ second, with those of’ stage-craft and auditorium-craft—unity 
and harmony of form, colour, grouping, movement, sound, 
sight-line, etc. This assumes that the scene should be the work 

_ of one man who understands the two sets of problems. Mr. C. B. 
Cochran, our leading stager, is convinced that Mr. Messel is 
such a man. In his brief but adequate foreword, written in good 
stagese, he says that Mr. Messel is a studio- and stage-craftsman. 
He is not a studio-painter who submits an attractive and novel 
picture having, as he thinks, a drawing power, to be adapted by 
“someone else to the manager’s requirements. So we may turn 
to Mr. Messel’s book for evidence of his studio-craft, and for 
hints of those things that we ought to have seen on the stage but 
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a Design for a tree in the forest scene of “The Miracle’ 

- ; Illustrations from ‘Stage Designs and Costumes’ 
z _ did not, mainly through the failure of our Stone Age playhouses 
J to get. the whole of the audience inside the containing scenery of 
a complete stage composition. This means that there are more 
a luxuries in the Cochran Theatre of Luxuries than are dreamt of 
B by the theatrophil who; like the present writer, receives the very 
ox -worst seat and passes the time during a Messel. performance 
e - ___ studying the various forms and figures of plane surfaces of stage 
i. _and scene viewed acutely sideways. The book suggests the great 


change in the direction of the ‘Art of the Theatre’, which 
_ today has turned stage-wards once more, and, to judge by Mr. 
~ Cochran’s luxurious ‘spectacles, Victoria and Albert Museum- 
“wards also. The latter is the keynote of Mr. Messel’s work, and 
it is appropriate that it should be struck, in a long and valuable 
introduction, by Mr. James Laver, the well-known print expert. 
be He is, in fact, the interpreter and prophet of the new esthetic 
fashion. "He not only suggests that the Theatre of Cochran is 
_— passing through a V.& A. M. phase in harmony with the Spirit of 

the Age, but skilfully describes Mr. Messel’s ideas, purpose and 
ae a and links them with the stage and the time. It seems that 

ae Messel is engaged in mask-making and recomposing old and 
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Stage Designs and Costumes. By Oliver Messel. Bodley Head. 31s. 6d. 


fascinating colour prints and adapting their subjects, colour and 
design, and in particular, costume, to the stage and for a present 
purpose. The stage and society are in for a change of fashion. A 
new Baroque is here. Mr. Messel is conscious of the nineteen- 
thirties’ tendency and he is exercising the right of the stage- 
craftsman to set the fashion, like, say, Bakst and Stern. But Mr. 
Laver’s supporting evidence is not altogether convincing. He 
attempts to justify Mr. Messel’s choice of style in costume on the 


ground that legs are going out of fashion and breasts are coming in. © 


Design for ‘Icarus’ mask 


The Great Leg Epoch is over. But the book illustrations do not 
prove it. There are legs in ‘Helen’, “Year of Grace’.and “The 
Miracle’ designs. True they are veiled, but so thinly as to be 
moze seductive than if naked. And the figures in the water- 
colour print-like design for the “Helen’ drop-curtain are in the 
present nudist fashion. The material point is, as suggested by 
Mr. Laver and supported by the illustrations, that Mr. Messel 
is a gifted mask-man. He is seen clothing the actor from head 
to foot, not in cubist fashion like Picasso in ‘Parade’, but in 
charming classical and romantic gear. He exhibits head masks 
with gorgeous plumes; face masks that fix a character or a 
passion, and hint at Greek, Roman, Japanese, Commedia 
del’Arte influences (best seen at the Exhibition); costume masks 
that fix period and psychology and set current fashion, Russian 
Ballet and cinema-wise; stage designs that complete and mask 
in the scene. In short, Stage Designs and Costumes is a good 
book, a collector’s and a ‘reader’s’ book, for it speaks of esthetic 


change in studio and stage and social ways. It is dedicated to 
Evelyn Cochran. HuNTLY CARTER 


The Fuck of Things 


‘I know the touch of things: the play of mind 
upon the smooth or ragged surfaces: ; 
have reacht rich ecstasy by merely thought 
‘sent skating over glaciers of sense: 
admire in a logical intellectual way 


the pattern a tree makes leaning across a window. 


But these remain outside me. Light and shade 
move over them, and change them, alter thought 
til I become a strange anthology 

bound by no thread save of a nimble wit, 

and find no fabric for my spirit’s house. 


If life’s to mean full fist and riper wisdom 

these things must turn to blood, to blood and muscle, 
til lash of eye is April rain transmuted, 

and lift of knee the sun on Antrim cliffs. 


Then when I set a flock of dreams adrift 

they will be pigeons wandering at will, 

not paperboats blown in among the reeds, 

or helterskelter down the spated stream, 

but have small eager beings of their own 

to plane or circle to any possible cloud, 

and then with homesick hearts come back to me, .- 
Seay _ JouN Hewitt 


+ 


‘not a little to. 


|The Smith of Smiths, By Hesketh Pearson 


Hamish Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


_ Mr. CuHEsTERTON in his introduction to The Smith of Smiths 


speaks of Sydney Smith as ‘one of the most remarkable of the 
makers of the great mood of liberty and liberality’. It is, indeed, 


_ the great merit of Mr. Hesketh Pearson’s biography, dealing 


as it does with all sides of Sydney Smith, that we see him with 
all his passionate love for freedom and we see him free. It is a 
tonic in these days, when men are tempted to despair of freedom, 
to read of such a man. He knew,-or very soon came to know, 
the price he would have to pay for his championship of the 
weak and persecuted, by refusing to attach himself, body and 
soul, to any single political party. ‘If I could see good measures 
pursued, I care not a farthing who is in power; but I have a 
passionate love for common justice, and for commonsense, and 


I abhor and despise every man who builds up his political for- 


tunes upon their ruin’. His shrewd judgment of politicians 
probably saved him from bitterness: “They showed a want of 


_ moral courage in not making me a bishop, but I must own that 


it required a good deal’. Mr. Hesketh Pearson has been able to 
draw upon an, as yet, unpublished volume of Sydney Smith’s 
correspondence. Access to ‘this wittiest collection of letters in 
the English language’ enables him to draw a completer picture 
than would otherwise have been possible. All the wit is there, 
and much that is new. It is based on a sound commonsense and 
a detachment of mind that allowed Sydney Smith to see, and 
judge, even the most burning questions of his day with an 
unbiased directness of vision that never failed him. That he 
could write as he did of Catholic Emancipation is almost as 
amazing as that the prejudice of his time should have been what 
it was. The regret that inevitably arises on reading his brilliant 
articles and correspondence is that such an acute mind should 
have had, in one sense, so narrow a range. The heights and 
depths of human thought and emotion escaped him, as also the 
deeper and more fundamental aspects of religion. The tempta- 


_ tion to quote is almost irresistible, but a single excerpt must 
“suffice. ‘A turtle had been sent to the house of a friend and the 


guests gathered round to look at it. Suddenly a child stooped 
down to stroke the shell of the turtle. “Why are you doing 
that?” asked Sydney. “To please the turtle”, answered the 
child. “Why, you might as well stroke the dome of St. Paul’s to 
Bras the Dean and Chapter”, said Sydney’. 


| Sense and Poetry. By John Sparrow 


_Constable. 7s. 6d. 


tt is well known that reaction finds its best method in im- 
partiality. But this author, for all his ‘fairness’, for all his ‘open 
_ mind’, cannot escape appearing as he is, a spy in a strange land. 
His reactions to modern literature are those of Marco Polo, 


observing accurately, but without understanding, the strange 
Civilisation which he sees. For Mr. Sparrow is a stranger to his 
own civilisation; whether a classical education and a scholar’s 
mind have divorced his sympathies from his own day, or 


whether a complex of inferiority has made him see ‘enemies’ 


where none exist, the fact remains, and it is the most interesting 
thing about his book. Assuming that all ‘modern’ writers are in 
organised conspiracy, Mr. Sparrow demonstrates the folly of 
some, and deduces the worthlessness of all. This procedure, in 
an assembly of critics and poets which includes Messrs. Leavis, 
Eliot, Pound, Joyce, Richards, Gertrude Stein, the authors of 


_ Transition, Tessimond, Edith Sitwell, Aldington, Empson, 
‘Naomi Mitchison, etc., etc., is of small critical value, but is 


sometimes amusing. It is easy enough to laugh at Dr. Leavis for 


_ saying of Pound's ‘Mauberley’ “The poem is poignantly per- 

sonal, etc.’, or at Robert Graves’ elaborate analysis of a trivial 
_ poem by Cummings. Such specimens of modern poetry amply 
_ prove that bad contemporary poetry is as bad as, and probably 


worse than, the bad poetry of any other age. But Mr. Sparrow 
goes on to describe Joyce as “sickening and tedious rubbish’; 
while Eliot is dismissed as ‘cultivated nonsense’. Such judg- 


‘ments betray Mr. Sparrow’s own literary taste, and so do his 

‘concessions’ to modernity—for i instance, ‘Miss Sitwell has done 
> . . open the eyes of her generation to aspects of. 
> Sie _ things and similarities between them to which their predecessors | 


were blind: Those who are unconscious of her achievement will 
_ cut a poor figure i in the eyes of a world accustomed to see with - 
her wider vision. ... "Mr. Sparrow warns us ‘against Sis 


= The ‘Listener’ 5 Book Chronicle” 


ness to extend our vision, in literature and in art. But’, he adds, © a c 


‘Clerk-Maxwell stuff—the electric field, electromagnetic theory, 
and so forth—is harder to grasp, but the gulf which lies, between | 


‘our willingness must not be overtaxed. ...’ Mr. Sparrow’s per= 


plexity is genuine; as he says, over and over again, he cannot . 


understand, however willing; ‘The detached critic, ready always 


to find merit in new fields, may pause for a moment before this _ 


performance, asking what in it he is to admire. Is it beauty of 


sound? hardly, where every line is harsh and grating. Is it bi if 


sequence of lovely images? This will be sought equally in vain’. 
And having sought for these in vain, Mr. pate oor no 
more. 


Having failed to find meaning in contemporary verse, Mr. — 


Sparrow has included in his book, with some temerity, a philo-— 
sophic discussion on meaning itself, in a familiar style, viz., ‘A 
piece of thinking, however, which is at all complicated or lengthy 
cannot be expressed in a single proposition’. For this and similar 
discoveries, he professes indebtedness to the eminent Oxford 
logician, Mr. H. B. W. Joseph. But it is the genuine bewilder- 


ment of a highly trained mind, rather than the attempt to _ 


philosophise it away, which will interest most readers. If the pre- _ 
ceding account seems derogatory of what is, after all, a scholarly 
piece of work, we may conclude by offering Mr. Sparrow the 
crumb of comfort afforded by some words of Hugh Walpole 
quoted on the wrapper; “There has been in the last five years 
much pretentious nonsense spoken and written about intellec- 
tual modernism, and Mr. ses fuk s is the first intelligent work 
bravely to say so’. sn 


Electricity. By John Pilley 
Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 


In the preface to the latest volume of the Clarendon Science 


Series, Mr. Pilley does not apologise in accordance with tradi- | * “Shy. 


tion for yet another textbook. For his book is not a textbook. Its _ 


primary purpose has been to arouse interest in the science of 
electricity by making its logic appear in the clearest possible 
light, not to impart the kind of knowledge which candidates find 
useful in examinations. To do this the author has in places 
departed widely from the conventional book on academic lines 
in the matter of arrangement. Most textbooks open with an 
historical account of the subject, stress the mysterious nature of 
electricity, and introduce the electron towards the end. Mr. Pil- 


ley begins at the real beginning—with the electrical structure of 


matter and its electrons, protons and photons—and shows how 
the different parts of the subject follow naturally from this be- — 
ginning. Topics, like the photo-electric effect, which are import- 
ant and quite simple and which ought to come early in a book, 
do come early ; in the usual textbook the photo-electric effect is 
considered so novel that it gets placed in an appendix or leftina 
foot-note. The book is written for the ordinary reader—not for 
the specialist, nor for boys—for the reader who is interested 
both in what is new and what has been hallowed by time. The 
style is throughout good, never cheap or ‘popular’, and never 
dull. There are nearly two hundred diagrams or photographs to 


illustrate the written word. It is clear that the author, whoisnot 


a professional electrician either in the academic or the ‘directly- 
useful’ sense, is interested in scientific method and in presenting — 
scientific results in a manner worthy of the work itself. The 
reader will find himself carried successfully along. He will find 
the book fresh and civilising. 


The discovery of the electron a third of a century ago not only ik 


led to discoveries of great importance in physics but has since 
had the minor merit of making the presentation of electricity far 


easier and more entertaining. The concept is concrete and . 


‘makes the visualisation of electrical processes comparatively — 
simple, but book writers have too often treated the electron as 


though it were an episode when in reality it has marked an 


epoch. Mr. Pilley throughout his book keeps his eye firmly fixed — 
on the electron. This has enabled him to do the round of — 
electricity and magnetism with a minimum of strokes, and 
occasionally deftly to hole out in one. It is, of course, true that 
matters like current electricity, the electric discharge and’ elec- op 


trolytic potentials are understandable without difficulty, be- Es 
come, in fact, almost self-evident, on electronic ideas, while the - 


the concrete and the abstract is now, fortunately, very much nar-_ 
_rowed. After discussing what. electricity does and describing the — 


electrical structure of matter, the author goes through static _ 
electricity a he reaches the electric field, thence via Ga ie 


eis xv 
‘ Lae his times — 
PIERRE GAXOTTE 


: - “Tf you are interested in France before the — 
Ae ees eae enjoy this book. = 12s. 6d. net. 


2 . Adventures in ae Néar East 


~ SIR: “ALFRED RAWLINSON_ 


; oA new and revised edition ofa remarkable 
narrative. 12s. 6d. net.. 


a Te amp Royal 
-in Wild Australia 
~ ARCHER RUSSELL. 


“RG Here is ot: real thing: Central Australia, Land 

1} of Desolation and strange evasiveness,. brought 

— il to us at last by the revealing pen.” FRANK 
ore _PENN-SMITH. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Letters from the 


French. and English Courts 
~ PRINCESSE DE CHIMAY 


i Princess Bibesco presents these unpublished 
 Jetters by a Daughter of Napoleon. 6s. net. 


Magnus 
lerriman 
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Third printing oko 
“10, 000 gabe is now 


A new novel by 
SINCLAIR LEWIS 


author of 


Babbitt and Ann Vickers 


is published on January 25 


‘Waterfront. 
JOHN BROPHY 


2 aise front is a notable piece of. work and -its 
pictures of dock-side life, of slums, of: trams 
clanging through grey streets at dawn, have 
their drabness inlaid with the colours of real _ 


life.” Daily Telegraph. 


Whistler's Corner 
NORA STEVENSON 


A new novel of South Africa by the author of 


Children of the Drift. 


The following novels will be 


. published on January 29 


The Brass Knocker 
EDWARD RATHBONE 


A very queer tale indeed. 


Death of Henrietta 
LORNA M. ARMISTEAD 


A first novel with the tang of the North Country 
. air. 


Miss Haldane’s 
broadcast on 


The Scottish 
Nature 


recalls her recent book 
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Rev. G. F. ALLEN 
JOHN MAUD 

Miss B. E. GWYER 

C. R. MORRIS 

W. H. AUDEN 

R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
Dr. L. P. JACKS 

Rev. E. R. MICKLEM 
Rev. J. W. C. WAND 
Rev. M. C. D’ARCY, S.J]. 
Professor L. W. GRENSTED 


Edited by R. H. S. CROSSMAN 
Preface by Dr. W. B. SELBIE 
@ The story of the Groups by a Leader 


of the Movement — “ Buchmanism ” 
criticised and defended. 
5s. net. 
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BASIL BLACKWELL 
Of all Booksellers 


SCOTLAND 
OF OUR FATHERS 


Published last October—now nearly . 
at the end of its second large edition 
With 24 illustrations 12 6 net 


q Are you interested in modern 
methods of Government? 


Then Read 


THROUGH FASCISM TO 
WORLD POWER tustrated) 


by ION S. MUNRO 12/6 net 


ALEXANDER MACLEHOSE & CO. 
58 BEOOMSBURY STREET WG 
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Ait? TRAVEL 


Subscribe to 


AIR TRAVEL 


F ‘or the Flying Public 


AiR TRAVEL 


And the Technical Man 


Alf TRAVEL 


AIR TRAVEL is a sign of the times. It 
is the first magazine to devote itself entirely 
to this great development. in travel and 
transport. In ali four corners of the earth 
there are thousands of-people with their 
interest already gained in the progress of 
aviation—ready for the flying era. AIR 
TRAVEL is here—to be established as the 
magazine for the air-minded. . 


BBC 


Spring Talks, 1934 
British Art 


by R. M. Y. Gleadowe. 


32 pages of pictures to illustrate these talks. With an 
introduction by Professor W. G. Constable. 
Stiff Cover Edition 1s. 0d., by post 1s. 3d, 

Paper Cover Edition 7d., by post 9d. 


Industrial Britain 


48 pages (with illustrations) by Prof. J. Hilton. This 
pamphlet accompanies this series of talks and contains 
much valuable statistical material. Price 6d., by post 7d. 


The following 1933 Autumn Term pamphlets are still 
available : 
OURSELVES (illustrated), a special pamphlet prepared 
to accompany the series of talks on the National 
Character; with an introduction by H. W. Nevinson. 
Price 6d., by post 7d. ; 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE (illustrated). With an in- 
troductory essay by Prof. R. Coupland. Price 6d., 
by post 7d. 
GERMAN by Max Kroemer. Price 3d., by post 4d. 
_ SPANISH by Maria de Laguna. Price 3d., by post 4d. 


These may be ordered from your 
nearest bookseller, or by post 
.from Publications’ Department, ~ 
-'BBC, Broadcasting House, W.1 


2/- bi-monthly. No. I out Jan. 26. 


Ask for AIR TRAVEL at your local newsagent or Boakitell: 

or send for full particulars and subscription form to the 

ag beat Sir Isauc Pitman and~ Sons, Eid, 39 Parker. 
- - Street, Kingsway, London, W .2 ee 
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him to electromagnetic indu 


> printing and general get-up of the book are admirable. . 
o a oe 2 : < 
_ Arthur Honegger.. By W. Tappolet _ 
_-Hug: Ziirich (in German) __ . 
_ The story told in this book makes it clear that Honegger is a 
composer to whom opportunities and repute came early. He 
_ received his first commission in 1918, at the age of twenty-six— 
_ it was to write incidental music to Paul Méral’s play, “Le dit 
-s jeux du monde’, and this music created a scandal which wit-— 
nesses described as a repetition on a smaller scale of that: 
caused by Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring’—and in 1921 another’ 
_ two: from the Swedish Ballets for ‘Skating Rink’, and from 
Switzerland for ‘Le Roi David’, a work which created a great” 
impression. By the time he was thirty his output was fairly 
_ censiderable, and also fairly well-known. Shortly afterwards, ’ 
‘Horace Victorieux’ and ‘Pacific 231’ attracted considerable 
notice. He has been a subject of heated discussion, and new 
__ works from his pen find a ready welcome. All this may help to: 
account for Mr. Tappolet’s unhesitatingly proclaiming that 
‘all that Stravinsky signifies for Europe, and Hindemith for’ 
the music of Germanic countries, is summed up no less strik-" 
__ ingly in Honegger’. But to indulge in sweeping assertions of 
_ this kind is dangerous. How many readers will agree with this: 
other one, that the oratorio “The Cries of the World’ is ‘a 
most powerful artistic expression of our time’? Probably very 
____ few in this country, where that work, recently broadcast, was 
almost unanimously found very disappointing. More generally, 
there is evidence enough that many judges whom one has: 
. every reason to suppose unprejudiced find that Honegger’s: 
music, despite its theoretical merits, often lacks the power to 
_ convince—very much like Hindemith’s and probably for the: 
same reasons: because he is (as pointed out by the Italian critic, 
____ Pannain, in a capital essay) too exclusively a technician, and a 
<= composer whose technical efficiency is not matched by his’ 
-_- experience of, or interest in, life: He may be praised for his: 
es classical affinities, his sense of structure, his capacity for working 
~ according to plan; but he does not always succeed in imparting 
 tochis music the power to hold together. It often seems to have 
been composed bit by. bit, each bit for its own sake. It remains, 
_ to borrow a simile from one of Kipling’s titles, like a ship that 
hasnotfoundherself. = 
‘Mr. Tappolet, although shirking, in principle, none of the 
difficulties that the task of devoting a book to a composer still 


fe eae tan 


ery much under discussion implies, did not attempt to focus 
his subject-matter from a variety of angles. He is not concerned 
with weighing or confuting the unfavourable criticisms that 
have been levelled at Honegger’s ‘music. Asa rule, he is not so 
fulsome in his praise as the quotations given above might 
suggest. All in all, his book is simply- an introduction to 
Honegger and his works—the only kind of thing that a book 
coming at so early a stage can properly be, although in this 
instance very thorough analyses of the composer’s works sug- 
gest more positive ambitions and a rather wider scope.. - 


dea 
* i. 


Sarah Bernhardt. By Maurice Baring. Davies. 5s. 
No one knows better than Mr. Baring how impossible it is to 
_ write thé full story of an actor’s achievement; that words cannot 
- ‘Hreathe life into’a voice, a presence, a gesture that is stilled. Mr: 
_ Baring is a subtle critic of the actor’s art, and a most sensitive 


require another Sarah Bernhardt: that is to say, someone who 
‘could do in biography what she could do in acting’. He realises; 
- 00, the utter unimportance of her private life, and devotes him- 
self entirely to telling what she did on the stages of the world’s 
theatres. In telling the story of ‘Sarah Bernhardt the actress, Mr. 
Baring has the evidence of his own eyes for a large part of the 
‘story—he knew her and watched her at work at intervals from 
4881 onwards—and for the rest he uses the criticisms of Sarcey 
and other French critics. So he traces her career, documenting 


- the story with contemporary estimates—by his own and other 


clearer and a portrait of the artist emerges. Sarah Bernhardt’s 
achievement can only be measured in terms of the age in which 
she lived, the plays in which she appeared and the French 

_ theatre in which she was trained and:to which she belonged. The 
purists among her critics maintained that she did wrong to em- 


"park on her extensive foreign tours. But the instinct by which all 


tage he introduces magnetism and 


in the survey he leaves out nothing of interest or importance =) ( have ery ; 
_ her art, and the French theatre, by transporting herself—its’) _ 
- finest flower—to the corners of the earth. She was immensely- 


‘memorable performances—in “L’Aiglon’, ‘La Dame aux Camél-- 


’ ff ‘writer; as he says, “to write the life of Sarah Bernhardt it would © 


- hands—and as his faithful rubbing proceeds, the brass becomes 


_ pageant of the open road. — 


as born; She:was driven to act in England, Russia, } 
South America, and Australia by the need for mone 
seemed to have an inward awareness of the necessity for servir 


popular in England, but Mr. Baring shows that this was due less 
to a critical perception ‘of her virtues than to the generous, if- 
disconcerting, habit of welcome that the English public reserves 
for visiting celebrities. But Sarah Bernhardt did not misinterpret’ 
the unqualified, if uncomprehending, applause. She invariably - ; 
tested the validity of these easy triumphs by the acid of her own © 
Parisian audiences and critics. She came often in ‘her career to- 

the cross-roads that offer the supreme interpretative artist a 
choice between facile success and integrity. But she never fal-- 
tered, and the story of her acting life emerges from Mr. Baring’s — 
convincing analytic narrative as a clear-cut jewel, its facets re- 
vealed only by the exercise of an immense discipline applied to a - 
spirit of terrific creative energy. Mr. Baring re-affirms a general © 
opinion in regarding her representation of ‘Phédre’ as her - 
highest achievement. He writes with perception about other ' 


_ 


lias’—but in his appraisement of her ‘Hamlet’, he gives a mas~"— 
terly and convincing endorsement of one of her most Criticised ° 

interpretations. She played the part, in the words of one spec-» 

ee ‘as if she had access to the inner secrets of the poet’s. 

mind’, ei 


The dwindling number who saw Sarah Bernhardt atanything = a 
like the height of her powers, and the increasing army of those - a 
to whom all she was and did must remain ‘a permanent and: ee 
beautiful guess’, will find great pleasure in this book. , aes AS 


East Again. By Walter B. Harris 47m * : 
Thornton Butterworth. 18s. oy: a eae 


This is much more than a superior travel book by one of the most . ae 
gifted raconteurs of his day; it enshrines the racial and political “eee 
wisdom accumulated in the course of a long and unusual career.’ =% 
If it was the accident of birth that enabled. Harris to mix- ao eae 
with kings and cabinet ministers, it was something else that — Pris: 
enabled him to win their friendship as he won that of everyone, SW 
high and low, old and young, everywhere. He made his per- Sa 
manent home at Tangier, and the house he built there is still) eae 
shown as a gem of Moorish architecture. For forty years he was. 

the local correspondent of The Times, but he made history as, Rie 
well as-wrote it, for there was scarcely an actor, white or brown,} Sita 
on the Moroccan stage who.did not sooner or later come to sit, Th tes 
at his feet, and he ended by becoming an honorary French: - 
officer of high rank. Yet of all this, and of his adventures in the: ie. 
North Africa interior, he says nothing here; the book is con-: se 


cerned with a different world. 3 . 
_ The Indian chapters are especially opportune. Some of us: 
know the distinguished visitor who, arriving with a totally un~. 


prejudiced (not to say vacant) mind, promptly proceeds to lec-) 


ture the highly trained officers responsible for the daily trans~ ~ 99 heres 
action of Indian affairs: the Butterfly beside the Road preaches ys 
Contentment to the Toad. But when a man like Harris attributes: PL ee te 
the present situation not only to certain weaknesses of character 7 — ee 
which every good Indian in his heart admits, but also to our own’ aw 'g . 


mistakes, and even more to our unpardonable rudeness, it is a Se Oa: 
different matter, for Harris had: earned the right to speak. He; ay Ba 
had, of course, no experience of India, but he had plenty else- — x 
where; he had been Raisuli’s prisoner in a dungeon far from the Re 
light of day, and-he had also stood alone, unarmed, listening : 
while an infuriated mob debated whether they should kill him 
as they had just killed that other white man who lay bleeding at 
his feet. And, as he says, the Indian problem is not really the 
fault of either Indians or English; it lies deeper than that. 

But this is no book about hag-haunted India. Three-quarters 
of it are about happier lands. And what lovely lands they are! 
Harris took his own photographs, and he had an eye for a picture: 
The word-picturesare even better; he makes many a peasant 
group on some lonely hillside live again. Although, carrying the 
highest credentials, he was taken behind the scenes wherever he 
went, and had access to confidential blue-books, he got his best 
information ‘in third-class carriages, for, he used to say, the ‘ 
greatest book in the world is the face of your fellow-man andthe < 


ae | 


‘92 ae 
"Ele describes the new wine that is fermenting in the old bottles 


of the East, the political and ¢conomic changes that are sweeping 
over her, and the insane nationalism that is breaking out every-+ 


170 


where: Homo Asiaticus is an imitative animal who takes over our 


cast-off ideas just as eagerly as he buys up our cast-off clothes;* 
mistaking them for quite the latest thing. The English-are'not- 


the only people in the world who think a lot of themselves, and 
some of the self-important functionaries of newly-fledged states. 
through whose hands Harris passed deserve portrayal ina. 
Bateman drawing or a Charlie Chaplin film. If they were nothing 
more than a joke, they would not matter, but unfortunately they’ 
represent a tendency which is likely to have: consSequences.° 
Harris does not deny that tendency; he merely warns us that the 
temper of certain people in England is hardly the best way to 
meet it. 

Palestine, where you discover a new Jew, tall, fair, plore 
limbed, tilling the soil and hating the pavement. Persia and 
Iraq. The lonely-jungle road over the hills from Manipur to 
Burma and the Shan States. China, where the struggling Re- 
public finds time to preserve the architectural and artistic-relics 
of the Empire, and has actually done something—more than we 
realise, if infinitely less than its propagandists claim—by way 
of administration. Manchuria and Korea, where Japanese rule, 
however imperialist, is so beneficial to a population which has 
doubled itself ina generation, largely by immigration from China. 
Formosa, where the Japanese have at long last set out to con- 
ciliate the fine head-hunting tribes of a lovely but impenetrable 
interior. Some singularly unattractive South Sea Islands, inter- 
esting by reason of the good administration lavished, under the 
Japanese Mandate, on their somewhat worthless inhabitants. 
The Philippines, with the finished charm of Spanish civilisa- 
tion and with American efficiency at its gentlest and best. But 
no mere catalogue can bring out the interest of this book. Harris 
sees everything with a fresh eye. He never preaches, but he 
describes ludicrous incidents in sucha way that their serious side, 
as illustrating the impracticability of a regime, is never obscured 
by their absurdity. There is scarcely a page, even among the bad 
ones, which does not provoke a chuckle. 


Great Christians. Edited by R. S, Forman 


Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 
The Archbishop of York in his foreword aptly describes this 
volume as a ‘snapshot album’, for into just over six hundred 
pages are crowded some forty biographical sketches of Great 
Christians of the last fifty years. The cumulative effect of the 
bookis impressive, but its detailed study cannot fail to be some- 
what disappointing, and it would have been an advantage if 
more indications for further reading had been included. More- 
over, it has been compiled on the amiable assumption that 
biography may well be regarded as anybody’s business, and, in 
consequence, both style and method are in not a few cases a 
little unworthy of the greatness they are seeking to reveal. Thus 
in some chapters there is an interpolation of opinions which, 
however interesting in themselves, are obviously those of the 
writer rather than of his subject; in others, knowledge of rele- 
vant circumstances to which many readers would lay no claim 
is taken for granted; and in at least one—that dealing with Sir 
George Williams—biographical responsibility is subordinated 
to the presentation of a conception of the Association he founded 
which would certainly not commend itself to many of the best 
students of either its history or its present purposes and prac- 
tice. But in spite of weaknesses, which were perhaps inevitable 
in any such undertaking, the volume is very readable and emin- 
ently successful in its objective of enforcing ‘the truth that great 
accomplishments are not only to be found in remote antiquity’ 
and that ‘this is especially true with respect to the heroes of faith’; 


Back-Stage. By Philip Godfrey. 

. Pearl Binder. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 
Iti is rare to find a book dealing with a particular subject which is 
of as much interest to the layman as to the initiated, but in Mr. 
Philip Godfrey’s Back-Stage we have an excellent example. To 
be thoroughly amused and interested in it we need have no 
previous knowledge of the theatre. In the preface we read— 
‘Like a gifted but erratic personality, the theatre differs from 
every angle’. If the wording were slightly altered, we should have 


Lithographs by 


‘avery good description of the contents of this volume, for it is 


written with knowledge of its subject, satire, real wit,’ kindness, 
sympathy and irritation blended into a really fine criticism of the 
theatre of today. Those who'care for the theatre will find the 
criticism constructive; those who do not will find a ‘pook which 
will make the most trying railway journey pass all too quickly; 
but those who like to read themselves to sleep will fail in their 
purpose: there is something good on nearly every page. To 
quote is impossible when there are so many good things, but we 
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by Mr. Godfrey are deserving of all our sympathy; night after 
night they-are dragged away from their port or cigar to go to the 
theatre, which is to them as the counting-house to the bank 


* clerk: Mr. Godfrey explains that to a critic the theatre is—‘a 


draughty building with uncomfortable seats where he is forced 
to spend the evening watching players whose mannerisms are 
stale from over-repetition in plays whose themes are nauseat- 
ingly familiar’. There are equally good things in nearly all the 
chapters, and there are chapters on authors, producers, stage 
managers, touring, art theatres, the circus and buskers; in fact 
there is no side of the great industry of theatrical entertainment 
on which he does not touch. In one chapter only do we feel that 
Mr. Godfrey is of no interest to the general public and is only 


voicing the complaint of the unsuccessful playwright—the - 


chapter on managers. In it we feel defrauded of our chuckle of 
delight, and get rather tired of their alleged iniquities and crass 
stupidities. Only an odd paragraph here and there is allotted to 
the cheerier side of them—a tribute to Mr. Cochran, a word of 
encouragement to the Aldwych on keeping to a policy, and a few 
paragraphs on the pioneer work done by small theatres on the 
outskirts of London and in the provinces. It seems to us that there 
are many managers doing very fine work in London. There is 
Miss Lilian Baylis, who, whilst employing one of the world’s 
greatest film stars, has refused to put up the prices. of seats in 
either of her two theatres. There is Mr. Sydney Carroll and his 
Shakespearian season in Regent’s Park, and now two young 
managers are staging ‘As You Like It’ at an expensive West End 
theatre. We are only quoting the obvious and the few for lack of 
space, and Mr. Godfrey is writing of the ‘average’ manager, but 
we feel it is a pity that he had not a little space for the enterpris- 
ing manager. Surely it is time that a few words of encourage- 
ment should be given to the theatre generally. Article after 
article, book after book, complain of the ‘inarticulateness’ or 
‘naturalism’ of the actor, and the stupidity of the manager. The 
man who stages a ‘Richard of Bordeaux’ is merely lucky. The 
theatre has been through a very crucial period in its history— 
the War and the competition of the films. Now is the moment, 
when the marvels of the ‘talkie’ are beginning to pall, for the 
rebirth of the theatre. The way to train a colt to win the Derby 
is not the whip, but encouragement wisely administered. 


Studies in English Trade in the Fifteenth Century 
Edited by Eileen Power and M. M. Postan 
Routledge. 21s. 


The writers of the economic studies which form this collection 
demonstrate, with a truly admirable combination of technical 
knowledge and literary skill, the use that can be made of admin- 
istrative records—their main source—as a key to the social and 
business life of an age. This devoted group of specialists, 
consisting of five women and two men, have pieced together 
the information contained in a. priceless set of records, the 
customs. accounts of the English. exchequer, whose careful 
handling has.enabled them to make a statistical analysis of the 
foreign trade of the country year by year over the whole of their 
period. The figures for trade and the commentary upon them fill 
but a small portion of this book. But, serving asa background to 
every one of the sectional studies, they: give stability and con- 
creteness to them all. Professor Power’s account of the wool 
trade shows how the handling of the English fleece entered into 
every department of. the nation’s life and traces its progress 
from the sheep’s back to the labyrinthine credit transactions of 
the wool staplers at Calais. Miss Haward tells a more detailed 
story of the Crown’s employment of these same staplers as 

scal agents. Miss Carus Wilson selects the trade of the great 
port of Bristol by way of example of what can be done by con- 
centration on a specialised locality, and, turning to ‘the coastal 
towns of Lynn and Hull on the east, she works out the sordidly 
romantic story of the capture of the Iceland trade from Scandi- 
navia and-its loss again. At least two Englishmen became 
bishops in Iceland, appointed perhaps, as is suggested, ‘to keep 
their obstreperous countrymen in order’... One of the most 


valuable chapters is that contributed by Mr. Postan on Anglo- 
Hanseatic relations: For the first time this subject receives the — 


attention whichits importance in later medizxval history requires, 


and we have at last in Englisha sound account of the organisation _ 
of the Hanse themselves, the strongest trade combination Europe — 


had ever:seen; This is a brilliant essay. Of, great interest too is 
Miss .Fhrupp’s examination of the activities of the London 


Grocers, who numbered im their beste fab ansoe ‘wholesale 4 ame * o 


porters and small shopkeepers.” 
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Bloody Mary’s. By Geoffrey Dénnis. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Harriet. By Elizabeth Jenkins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
A Warning to Wantons. By Mary Mitchell. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Reviewed by EDWIN. MUIR . 


HE first and the last of these three books provide an 
interesting contrast in prose styles. Here is Mr. Dennis 
in a description of Bye, a master at Queen Mary’s 
School: 

Head round as a bullet, balanced on his collar like a football placed 
there; for he had no neck. Long slit-shaped eyes, dull and glassy; that 
watched us, half closed, from under heavy lids and thick black 
eyebrows. His skin was dead white, his hair jet black: a lock of it 
fell over his forehead. . . . His mouth—not thin, as at first I fancied 
it should have been—was red and full and rich and moist; distended 
at one end, puckering the cheek, every time he emitted a sneer. On 
cheeks and chin were three revolting dimples. As heavy brows 
shadowed the eyes, so a heavy moustache half hid the mouth, and a 
little goatee beard helped to conceal the chin and strove, unsuccess- 
fully, to correct the bullet shape of the head. It was these tufts of 
black hair everywhere that earned him his preferred sobriquet of 
Bug-Whiskers. . . . He looked like a murderer, a wife murderer, a 
little girl murderer. 

Here is Miss Mitchell’s portrait of one of her Balkan 
aristocrats: 

He did not re-marry. Passion has its merits, but two years of 

passion in all its forms in his home had made him prefer to seek it 
elsewhere. As time passed, however, he sought it less and less, valuing 
above all the amenities offered by intelligent society. In other words, 
he transferred his interest from the boudoir to the salon, but never 
to excess, for though he dallied with no woman unless she had wit, 
wit unallied to charm interested him not at all. He adored sophistica- 
tion as much as he disliked what was rough, natural and unpolished, 
and for this reason avoided whenever possible the society of girls, 
whose crude enthusiasms and lack -of finesse—particularly when as 
frequently happened these were allied with ardent admiration for 
himself—bored him to extinction. 
That has an appearance of wit and good sense, but there is also 
something vaguely disquieting in it, and to bring out the latent 
possibilities of this’style of writing one has to quote from a later 
chapter of the story, when they have had a chance to develop. 

With monotonous unanimity every man in the room fought for 
the honour of dancing with Mle. de la Vaillitre. Not an instant 
would they let her rest. No sooner did one reluctantly relinquish her 
than she was seized by another. Intoxicated by the music, the colour, 
the brilliance, aflame with success, she passed from one to another, 
leaving ever behind her a track of hot-headed, passionate adoration. 
Usually so pale, she glowed with colour as an alabaster lamp glows 
from the light within; with smiling lips and eyes wild as a will-o’- 
the-wisp, she drew her victims after her, helpless but happy in their 
thrall. And ever as she danced she was aware of Max, following her 
with hungry eyes, hovering in her neighbourhood like a dog sniffing 
a bone. Mad with mischief, she eluded him, slipped away each time 
he tried to catch het, shakén with wicked triumphant mirth as she 
saw his desperate state and the consternation it was causing. 

Miss Mitchell is not often as bad as that, but the seeds of this 
deplorable kind of writing are in the style which she has chosen 
for herself. Mr. Dennis writes in fine plain prose; he knows what 
he means and says what he means, a thing which seems easy, but 
is in reality difficult. Miss Mitchell writes in a spangled and ex- 
ternally brilliant style, but it has so much glitter that it keeps her 
effectually from knowing or saying, what she means, and com- 
mits her to such lusciously sentimental descriptions as the above 
one; in which her native good-sense and wit seem to be com- 
pletely lost. Her story produces the impression of an elaborate 
smirk, a smirk sustained by the exercise of considerable literary 
skill, but for no sufficient reason. The smirk is a composite one 
and reminds one by turns of Lytton Strachey, Anthony Hope 
and Mrs. Elinor Glyn, between all three of whom, in spite of 
great differences in literary quality, there exists a family resem- 
blance. Miss Mitchell’s prose is the kind of bad prose which 
requires the maximum exercise of literary skill. It is a kind so 
much in favour at present that there is some danger of its being 
preferred to such prose, for example, as Mr. Dennis writes. It 
has the attraction of being positively, methodically, ingeniously 
and stylishly bad; but it is farther from genuine literary.ast than 
the honourable stammerings of a writer like Mr. Theodore 
Dreiser. Its very ideal is wrong; its aim is not excellence, but the 
creation of an effect. 

Bloody Mary’s is the story of a boy’s life at a secondary school 
in the north of England. The telling has something of the incon- 


sequence of recollection; one incident suggests another; the 
narrator lingers for a whole chapter over Dr. Pengelly, the head- 
master, devotes another to the rest of the staff, and lets the story 
take care of itself, putting a directing hand on it only now and 
then. This method is completely successful; it evokes an impres- 
sion of memories thronging so fast that the story-teller can pick 
- out only a few here and there and let them carry him along-with 


~~ them. In this indirect way Mr. Dennis gives an extraordinarily 


vivid feeling of the rich, confused life of the school. It is a con- 
fusion caused by the interplay of strong and untaught personal-. 
ities whose corners have not yet been rubbed off; and, indeed, 
every figure in the story has an almost too emphatic solidity, as 
if each had been moulded by a separate and independent hand. 
To Mr. Dennis the physical appearance of his characters is al- 
ways a clue to their moral nature, and it may be this that helps 
to give them such unusual solidity; they are all of a piece, and 
they-are all as saliently different from one another as their faces 
and bodies. The novel contains no story in the ordinary sense, 
though it provides.scores of stories, some horrible, some ex- 
tremely funny; it is rather a gallery of portraits drawn from the 
hero’s schooldays, and there is hardly one among them ,that is 
not masterly. A dozen come into one’s mind at once; all the 
masters and most of the boys seem to be there; they crowd upon 
us in the book as they crowded upon Abel Yeo in his boyhood. 
Surely no other writer has recaptured so vividly the crowded 
atmosphere of boyhood, that sense of the numberlessness cf 
things and people which is lost later in life. Mr. Dennis’ 
description of school life is frank and objective. He does not 
ignore the terrors that childhood is subject to, and he describes 
several very horrible scenes; but there are others of the purest 
and most delicious humour. The novel is a brilliant one and 
should not be-missed. 

Harriet is avery strange and very painful and yet, strangest of 
all, not a very moving story. It is well told in the style that Miss 
Jenkins has imposed upon it, the incidents themselves are of 
heart-breaking pathos, and that the author has been moved by 
them is shown by the lines which she sets at the beginning : 


O heat! Dry up my brains, tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 


But that is the only utterance of feeling that she permits herself. 
She tells the story of poor half-witted Harriet, and her life with 
the man who married her for her money and had her systematic- 
ally tortured and starved so that she might die and leave him at 
liberty to marry his mistress. It is a cruel and pitiful story, but it 
does not awaken one’s pity. One cannot help admiring the author 
for the composure she has succeeded in maintaining while telling 
it, and if the story had been less horrible the unemphatic calm of 
the telling might have been very effective. But in the present 
book it strikes the reader as strained and unnatural, and his feel- 
ings suffer in consequence. There is no question of Miss Jenkins’ 
skill; she is clearly a writer of very considerable gifts; but here she 
has tried to maintain an impossible and unconvincing objectivity. 

A Warning to Wantons is the choice of the Book Society for 
January. It is a first novel and at its best gives promise of a 
charming wit. But it is so drenched in sentimentality that the 


wit soon takes on a wet and draggled appearance. Miss Mitchell 
has a weakness for charming and wicked characters; this weakness 
makes her confine herself almost exclusively to their charm, let- 
ting their wickedness be guessed at; and the final effect of this is 
that we cannot feel they have any right to their ostensible claims 
at all, and that they are barefacedly imposing upon the author 
and ourselves..Renée de Vailli¢re, the wanton, is only a-mis- 
chievous and scatter-brained flapper, we suspect; her admirers 
are imaginary figures out of a schoolgirl’s daydreams; her 
erotic exploits such as a scitoolgirl might think out in her more 
yenturesome moments. The popular appeal of a book such as 
this lies in the sense it gives the reader of being daring while 
simultaneously remaining safe, of being wicked without offend- 
ing propriety, of being delightfully in the wrong and unmistake- 
ably in the right at one and the same time. Comedy can also be 
made out of wickedness. that is quite real; Miss Yvonne Cloud in 
her Mediterranean Blues, which appeared a few months ago, 
succeeded brilliantly in doing so. The point of such comedy, 
which is funny, but not pleasant on the whole, is that the wicked- 
ness must be recognised as wickedness: it is legitimate comedy, 
for wickedness, except in its extreme and absolute manifesta- 
tions, has a ridiculous side. Miss Cloud’s loose Bohemians were 
really loose, but they were also absurd; but of Miss Mitchell’s 
heroine all that one.can say is that she romantically aspires to- 
wards wickedness: it is to her an ideal and so in a sense inviol- 
able. This puts her with the heroines of Mr. Michael Arlen and 
Mrs..Elinor Glyn, and that is a pity, for with her charming wit 
one feels that Miss Mitchell is capable of giving us something 
less exasperatingly sentimental and far more intelligent. 
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Mr. Muir also recommends: Forward, Oh Time, by Valentine 
Kataev (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.); Forest Fire, by Rex Stout (Faber); 
Waterfront, by John Brophy (Cape); The Fault of Angels, by 
Paul Horgan (Harpers)—the last three 7s. 6d. each. 
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